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TO LOLOTTE—on HER SEVENTEENTH BIRTH-DAY. 


God bless thee, my Lolotte, this day, and thro’ each future 
year— 

Soft be the breeze that round thee floats, as Eden’s atmo- 
sphere ; 

Glad be the dreams that haunt thy breast, when slumber 
seals thine eyes— 

And pure the thoughts that stir thy soul, when morning gilds 
the skies. 


God bless thee, my Lolotte, and may thou ever seem as now, 

As pure of heart, as bright of eye, and eloquent of brow— 

As winning in thy ways of mirth, as sunny in thy glee— 

As innocent and passionate—as fond and true to me! 

God bless thee, fair and dear Lolotte, and may thy footsteps 
stray 

As lightly down the stream of time, as snow-flakes melt 
away ;— 

For whilst with me life’s taper burns, thou canst not be for- 
got— 

God bless thee, in thine innocence and purity, Lolotte! 

ROMEO. 


SELECT TALES. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 

My friend P. knows every body and every 
thing. I scarcely ever introduced a name upon 
which he could not give me information. He 
can trace the genealogy of half the families in 
town; rattles you off by the hour his inexhaus- 
tible fund of small talk; tells who such a person 
was, and all about him; whom he married, 
where, how, when, and why; describes his wife, 
his wife’s relations, and her relations’ relations, 
There is no end to it. He is a perfect walking 
dictionary, a living gazetteer, an almanac per- 
sonified, a newspaper, a bulletin, a human two- 
legged political history. 

He has not loaded his mind with much super- 
fluous science—does not know a triangle from 
a barber’s pole—bothers himself very little 
about the heavenly bodies, and has no particu- 
lar taste for any solid reading; but he holds 
forth often about books and great men, of whom 
he has learned something from newspapers, 
He has skimmed, like a swallow over a lake, 
through the fashionable periodicals of the day, 
and talks of Homer, Virgil, Goethe, La Place, 
Newton, Buonaparte, Blucher, and other per- 
sonages, with a most knowing countenance, 
although, in his own mind, he understands no 
more about them than a horse. Indeed I am 
credibly informed that a wag one day convin- 
ced him that Homer led the Persians at the 
battle of Waterloo, that Goethe ranked high 
among the Grecian writers, that Newton con- 
quered Hannibal on the field of Lexington, and 
that the remains of Blucher were lately dug 
up in the form of an Egyptian mummy, from 
the ruins of Herculaneum. 

With all this he is excessively genteel, pro- 
nounces his words with deliberate grace, after 
the most approved principles of elocution; 
wears a rattan and a diamond ring; is quite a 
favourite among the ladies,.and, being possess- 
ed of a princely fortune, israther the thing too 
among the gentlemen. ‘his cannot be ascribed 
to any want of acuteness on the part of his 
friends, and especially the female part, for far 
be it from me to insinuate that they have ever 
smiled upon ignorance and folly, when clothed 
in the garb of wealth and fashion: but in fact, 
although P. is one of the greatest simpletons 
imaginable, he has hevertheless a natural art, 
much in demand among the present generation, 
whereby he is enabled to arrange all the pret- 
ty trumpery of his knowledge upon the exte- 
rior of his character, as your confectioner puts 
up his sugar-plums and preserved oranges in 
the window, so as to induce a vast opinion of 
the treasures within. I do not exactly know 


nor what sort of people his ancestors were; for, 
although he relates many interesting stories of 
their greatness and splendour, which 1 should 
be very sorry to doubt, yet I have observed 
that when the conversation assumes a direction 
exactly towards himself, and grows rather more 
particular than he cares to encourage, he taps 
his boot with his rattan, hums “ di tanti palpiti,” 
yawns, and glides away from the subject by 
asking, “If you know Bob Thompson?” or, “If 
you are going to see Forrest?” or using some 
other innocent artifice, by which persons of taste 
disentangle themselves from unexpected col- 
loquial embarrassments, 

He came to see me the other evening. I was 
alone, and I wished to remain so. Society is 
pleasant; but then there is atime for it, so I look- 
ed up and pronounced the emphatic words, 

“ How d’ye do?” with a grave face. 

“ Eh, how d’ye do what, serious? blue devils 
—eh’—why I must stay and drive them away.” 
He drew up his chair to the fire, familiarly de- 
posited his feet upon another, knocked over 
the ink-stand, and went on, ** How have you 
been? how goes business? Have you any ci- 
gars?” 

‘*T have given up smoking,” said I drily; “it 


-|injured my health.” 


* Ah, indeed? bad habit. What are you read- 
ing? Pho—stuff—fling it out of the window. 
You ruin your health by mewing yourself up in 
the house. Look at me. 1 enjoy myself. I 
have just come from the Misses L’s,” 

“[ know them,” said I, ‘*sweet girls—charm- 
ing girls.” 

“Yes,” yawned he; * rather agreeable, per- 
haps; but—they aint the real cut—they dress 
vilely.” 

“Oh a mistake,” said I. ** They are marked 
for neatness, simplicity, and taste.” 

“‘ Ah, yes; but the fact is, they hav’nt been 
well brought up. You could not expect much: 
their father was nothing buta mechanic. They’ll 
do, for want of better; but their relations are 
all poor. 1 remember their father was once—” 

This will never do, thought I. He must be 
shuffled off in some way or other, and with the 
hope of getting rid of him, I asked, 

*‘ Are you fond of walking?” 

yes, very, in fine weather and with good 
company.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you could not have a finer 
time than to-night.” 

I told no story there. The air was mild; a 
few soft and misty clouds floating impercepti- 
bly along, gave the moon a visible motion, as if 
we were near enough to watch her arrowy flight 
through the sky, and a burst of music from 
Peale’s Museum, put my resolution in favour of 
solitude to a severe test; but P. observed, 

‘‘T am tired now. I wont walk to-night, and 
I hate moon-shine, It is so devilish vulgar. 
Every body enjoys moon-shine. Besides, the 
fact is, 1 find few in New York for whom I care 
much. I am sick of company. Parties are 
getting vulgar too. Every body gives a party 
now, and every body goes. I was at Miss ‘I’s. 
party last night. A great jam it was; but it 
was a poor concern. ‘They are a good sort of 
people; but they are nothing after all. Mr. T. 
was a poor carpenter. Got his money by mar- 
tying, and Mrs. T’s. grandfather was a Scotch 
pedlar, They smack of their ancestors. I was 
devilish tired—but when one is asked, you know 
one must go.” 

** You are difficult to suit,” said I; * but do 
you find none worthy?” 

““No—yes—n-n-no. Here and there one 
family perhaps; but I[ am aristocratic. I hate 
plebeians. I lounged in at Bourne’s this morn- 
ing, and in came Mrs. R. and Miss R. and what 
do you think they came for! Cards, gold pa- 
per, and flowered; and they bought engravings 
--and,—it really was quite amusing. What the 


what his business is, where he gets his money, 


deuce can they do with engravings, and flower- 


ed paper—forsooth? They have made their 
money by the hardest work, and I remember 
when Mr. R. could not get credit for sixpence; 
but he worked away like a mill horse, and— 
and—horse—vulgar—and”— 

The accents of my friend underwent here a 
gradual alteration. He faltered, and at length 
came to a full stop. A languor stole over his 
features, his eye-lids drooped, his head fell 
upon his bosom, and a gentle noise, bearing a 
particular resemblance to a snore, announced 
that his spirit had taken flight for the land of 
dreams, 

I was not at a loss to conjecture the cause of 
this transformation, when the form of the little 
Genius appeared bending over him, A smile 
curled his lip. 

‘Is it you, fair spirit,” said I, “ who have 
locked up my friend’s senses, and cut him short 
from a discourse which seemed to impart so 
much pleasure, at least to himself?” 

‘**T have steeped him in sleep,” said the Ge- 
nius, ** that, as he has often made every one 
around him the object of ridicule and sometimes 
of slander, he may himself become the subject 
of a few moments’ notice and conversation. 
Dost thou know this sprig of fashion?” 


«] have met him,” answered I, ‘*in the re- 
gions of pleasure whenever they have allured 
my steps. He flutters about like a butterfly 
iu the summer garden, touching every flower, 
and riding on each breeze; but | am ignorant 
of his origin and his real character. It is my 
belief, however, that he belongs to some family 
of high rank and great riches. He has lofty 
views of life, and professes to have moved only 
in the first circles.” , 

You will better perceive the truth,” said 
the Genius, * by looking in the glass.”’ 

There was a little boy in London carrying a 
basket of clothes. He had a sneaking look, as 
if he had staid too long on an errand, and fear- 
ed the application of a certain insirument, with 
which youths in his situation are sometimes 
familiar. His dress was ragged; and as he has- 
tened along, I could not avoid experiencing 
some anxiety concerning the catastrophe. His 
mother was a poor honest washerwoman, and 
had been waiting so long for her clothes, that 
when the messenger at length arrived, he suf- 
fered a melancholy realization of all his disa- 
greeable anticipations. My friend P., who was 
stretched out in a profound slumber upon his 
chair, seemed nevertheless to exercise suffi- 
cient observation respecting the surrounding 
events to perceive the identity between him- 
self and the unfortunate little person in the 
mirror, and by several uneasy changes, like 
Richard the Third in his dreams, discovered 
much sympathy with the sufferer. The scene 
changed to a counting-house in Liverpool, P. 
had grown up more, and exercised with much 
tact the various duties of sweeping the floor, 
snuffing the lamps, and opening and shutting 
the store. He also learned to write, and was 
employed in many subordinate offices, till time 
ripened him intoa clerk, witha salary sufficient 
to provide him with dandy clothes, and to pave 
his way into the circles of idlers, bucks, sharp- 
ers, and other genteel individuals. Aided also 
by atolerable person, by a flippant tongue, and 
a talent at mimicking the carriage of his master, 
he soon emerged, like the moon, from his hori- 
zon of clouds and obscurity, into the middle 
heaven of fashion. An accidental ride into the 
country made him acquainted with the daughter 
of a rich tradesman, who had retired from busi- 
ness, and whose ambition to unite his family 
with the fashionable world, rendered him an 
easy conquest. The girl was young, urtless, 
pretty, and sentimental. P. knelt at her feet 
one afternoon in the garden, beneath a bower 
of honeysuckles. The stream murmured in 
the distance; the leaves stirred with the wind; 
Phebe sighed and blushed; P. swore and squeez- 


ed her hand; the old man popped his round 
face in upon them, with affected indignation, 
and a few days after they were married. P. 
came into the possession of several thousands 
by the match; which, by the sudden death of 
his Phebe, was his without restraint. ‘There 
is a tide in the affairs of men.” He embarked 
in one of the Liverpool packets for the western 
world. Favourable breezes wafted him across 
the blue Atlantic, and 1 lost sight of him among 
acrowd of beautiful girls, who received his 
flattering attentions with undisguised pleasure. 
-, “And now,” said the Genius, * here he. is 
the admired of all.” 

“ But,” said I, “he has deserved praise for 
his perseverance and ingenuity.” 

“ True,” said the Genius; “ but the praise 
which he has really merited is to his foolish 
comprehension a source of shame; and what he 
claims on the score of family. respectability, is 
as false as it isin reality unnecéssary. He wants 
common sense to rate his advantages according 
to their true value. For his honesty, his in- 
dustry, his punctual attendance to business, he 
feels no pleasure; but, led away by a ridiculous 
desire of appearing what he is not, and what 
he never can be, he wastes all his capable and 
precious hours in idleness and folly. Even in 
the highest ranks, family pride is contemptible; 
and the sure evidence either of a bad heart or 
a weak understanding. ‘The light of rank only 
renders a moral or physical deficiency more 
glaring and absurd, as gaudy apparel increases 
the effect of ugliness; while true courage, in- 
telligence, sweetness of temper, grace, and 
talent, appear to greater advantage when spring- 
ing alone, by native instinct, like the wild flow- 
ers and fruits of newly discovered countries. 
Nature is no sectarian, and is unfriendly to all 
monopoly, She has not bestowed her gifts in 
nang to swell national or family pride; but, 
ike seeds committed to the winds of heaven; 
they are scattered every where, and he is wise 
who knows them whenever they meet his 
sight, independent of all artificial distinctions.” 

P. yawned, and opened his eyes, as the Ge- 
nius vanished; and muttering something about 
“ devilish vulgar dreams,” bade me good night, 
without further ceremony. F. 


THE SCEPTIC—aAan MAN’s sTory. 


The first time I ever met Charles Annesley 
was on the day that I first entered a public 
school. He was just of my age, and I still re- 
collect the envy with which I looked upon his 
fine countenance and well-knit frame, as con- 
trasted with my own delicate and sickly ap- 
pearance. He was, like myself, the only son 
of a widow; but, while I was the spoiled and 
petted heir to a princely fortune, he was en- 
tirely dependent upon the labour of his mother, 
who, by the most unremitting exertions, could 
procure for him that education which she was 
so proud to bestow. Though differing so wide- 
ly in fortune, and still more in character, (for 
Charles was gifted with intellect of the highest 
order,) yet we soon became intimate friends. 
The natural propensity which ever induces the 
strong to tyrannize over the weak, rendered a 
protector necessary to one who, like myself, 
had been an invalid from childhood, and that 
protector I found in Charles Annesley; while 


the ambition which I felt to distinguish myself 


for mental, since I could not for corporeal, en- 
dowments, enabled me to keep pace with him 
in our various studies. He was one of those 
frank and joyous beings who seem to shed the 
sunshine of their own spirits upon every sur- 
rounding si ee and to live in an atmosphere 
of see enjoyment. Full of high-toned 
and honourable feeling, the idea of a base or 
mean action never entered his thoughts, and 
he looked forward with undoubting hope to the 
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y which would enable him to repay, with 
something more than gratitude, the exertions 
of inestimable mother. Such was’Chartles 
Annesley, as I then knew him. But the years 
of our boyhood soon passed away, and we en- 
tered the world by such different paths that it 
was no longer possible to continue our intimacy. 
Charles retired to a distant part of the country, 
where his profession might enable him to pro- 


cure a subsistence, while I sought, in the more | 


nial climes of France and Italy, to gain that 
ealth which had been denied me from my cra- 
dle. Separated so widely, it was impossible to 


communicate with each other even by letter,| 


and we soon became strangers. 

. It was not until after the lapse of ten years 
that I again beheld my old school-fellow, dur- 
ing which time I had visited most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, and finally taken up my abode 
in London. One day I had just completed my 
toilet, and was preparing for a morning lounge, 
when my servant announced Mr. Annesley. 
I started at the-name; but had it not been for 
the warm pressure of the hand and the excla- 
mation, “ Edward, have you forgotten your old 
friend Charles?” I should never have known 
hi. Oursurprise was mutual; for it was as 
difficult for him: to recognise the slight frame 
and pale: visage. of the sickly boy in the’ ro- 
bust form and bronzed cheek of the man who 
now stood before him, as it was for me to iden- 
tify the attenuated figure and sharpened fea- 
tures of the person whom f now beheld, with 
the healthful’ and joyous being whom [ had 
known and loved in early years. Our inter- 
view was long and interesting. I had beena 
wanderer by sea and land, and [ gave Charles 


a full and frank detail of my adventures; but | 


when it became his turn to narrate, I observed 
an evident embarrassment, and an apparent 
wish to. avoid minute investigation. In a very 
hurried manner he told me that soon after his 
settlement in. , he had married; that his 
children. had all died in. infancy, and that he 
had now visited England to take possession of 
a large fortune, bequeathed to his wife by a 


long-forgotten uncle, who had been a flourish- | 


ing London tradesman. 

“But your good mother, Charles,” said I, 
“ where is she?” | 

An indefinable expression of anguish: dwelt 
for a moment upon his features as he replied, 
“ She is dead!” 

Alas!’ said I, “she should have lived to 


witness your prosperity ; to reap the reward of}. 


her more than maternal affection.” 
He started up, his countenance filled with 
an almost maniacal expression of horror and 


agony ; but restored to himself by my look. of} 


astonishment,.he said, 
Pardon. me, Edward, there-are circumstan- 


ees connected with the death of my mother! 


upon which I dare not dwell; and any allusion 
to the subject almost drives me to madness.” 
He extended his hand, I pressed it warmly ; 
for I respected even the extravagance of filial 
grief; and soon after we parted. 
The next evening I visited him by appoint- 
ment. I was extremely anxious to. behold his 
wife—the elegant,.the gifted, the intellectual 
woman, who alone (as-I supposed,), could: have 
won the heart of my fedtudinars friend; and it 
was with no small degree of disappointment, 
therefore, that I looked upon the lady to whom 
he now presented me. She possessed a face 
-of infantine beauty, manners of infamtine- sim- 
plicity, and, as I soon found, a mind of infantine: 
weakness.. Her attire was exceedingly rich; 
-but I could not avoid thinking that she loeked 
very like-a child which had been “ dressed up 
for company” and told to “sit still and behave 
-prettily,” for she was.continually smoothing the 
folds of her silk dress, tightening the clasps of 
‘her bracelets, playing with her rings, and show- 
ing off all those awkward little airs which, to 
a practised eye, so soon. betray the“ uninitiated 
of fashion.” 
During the course of a leng evening, I had 
stil] more reasonto wonderat my friend’s cheice. 


-Her intellect was evidently of the lowest order; | 


it was impossible to find any subject which 
ight come within the limited range of her 
ideas, and at last,in utter despair of making 
any remark suitedto her in-capacity, 1 asked 
awhether she had yet visited any of the churches 
of the metropolis? 
“ Q no,” was her reply, “we never: think of 


going to such places’ since Charles joined the 
deists, as my father ealls them, we have never 

“ The deists!” exclaimed I, involuntarily. 

*“ Yes,” said she, “that is the name which 

prejudiced people have given them, but their 
true name is‘ freethinkers.’ I can tell you, 
Charles is a great man among them ; he is one 
of their best lecturers, and” —— 
A. look. of scarce-suppressed rage, from 
Charles, suddenly silenced her voluble commu- 
nications ; she hung her head like a faulty child, 
and, retreating to a corner of the room, could 
not again be induced to join in the conversa- 
tion. 


When I left them, and had leisure to reflect 
on all that had passed; on the vague hints 
thrown out by Charles; on the information af- 
forded me by his wife respecting the ehange 


in his principles, and on the horror evinced by 


him when [I alluded to his mother, I could not 


avoid believing that some fearful secret was 


preying on his heart. The more frequently 
I saw him, the more strongly I was confirmed 
in this belief. Sometimes he was exceedingly 
moody and melancholy, at others, full of reck- 
less and extravagant gaiety; and [ soon found 
that the greater part of his time was consumed 
in the wildest dissipation. In vain I exerted 
all the privileges of friendship; im vain remon- 
strated and reasoned; he at length told me, 
and never shall f forget his countenance then, 
that he was a confirmed sceptic. 

“For,” said he, grinding his teeth as if in 
agony, “I should go mad if I were convinced, 


‘that [ am in error.” 


Shortly after this he left London, and all 
communication between us again ceased. By 
accident I learned that Charles Annesley stood 
foremost in the ranks of the profligate of Paris, 
and was especially noted for his connexion with 
a set of men who. had established what they 


termed “ a school of philosophy.” Of this new | 


sect Charles was the chief, the modern Epi- 
curus ; nor was there wanting a Leontium in 
the person of the beautiful but depraved Ma- 
dame Zulani, who.had long figured as an ac- 


tress on the Parisian stage. 


‘ About six years after our last meeting, as I 
was one day passing by one of the courts of 
justice, I observed a great erowd collected 
about the door; and what particularly struek 
me was the number of well-dressed and gen- 
teel-looking persons who mingled with it. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, I pushed my way through 


the throng, and entered the court. The case 


was one of life and death. ‘The prisoner, ac- 
cording to the evidence given, had quarrelled 
with his more fortunate antagonist at the gam- 
bling-table, and in a fit of passion, stabbed him 
with a small dirk which he wore concealed in 
his bosom. Though the murder had been com- 


mitted from the momeatary. impulse of passion, 
-yet the previous bad character of the prisoner, | 


whom they addressed by the name of William 
Annesley, and the fact of his wearing a con- 
cealed weapon, were circumstances that went 
very far towards convicting him. After along 
and patient investigation, the jury pronouneed 


him guilty of murder. ‘The criminal had hith- 


erto sat with his face buried in his hands, and 
his whole figure concealed by a loose great- 


coat; but when he heard the words “ guilty of 


murder,” he started up, and in a low, deep 


‘voice, which was distinctly heard by every one 


present, and seemed to pervade every corner 
of the room, exelaimed “ murder!” then sinking 
back into his former position, seemed as mo- 
tionless as. if turned to stone. The transient 
glance which I obtained of his figure, thrilled 
me with horror; for I could scarcely avoid be- 
lieving that in the miserable being who now 
appeared to answer for the life of a tellow-crea- 
ture, I beheld my misguided friend. But when, 
on being asked what he had to. say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced upon him, he 
arose, and, drawing up his tall figure to its full 
height, looked with unquailing eye on the face 
of the judge, as he replied,“ Nothing—I am 
of murder’—then eould no longer 
oubt that I beheld the wretched Charles An- 


‘nesley. [I stood as if'spell-bound, while the 


judge put on the fatal cap, and commenced the 
sentence which was.to doom him to an igne- 
minious death; but my heart grew sick, my brain 
reeled, and scarcely conscious of what I did, I 
hurried from the court. | 


Early next morning was at the prison: 
Charles instantly recognised -me;. but it was 
long before I could induce him to lay aside his 
sullen moodiness and look on me still as a friend. 
Even after I had somewhat conquered his re- 
serve, he still remained silent with regard to 
every thing connected with himself, mg during 
the suceeeding days, though he knew me to be 
striving to obtain his pardon, he never betray- 
ed the least interest, or evinced the least anx- 
iety as to the result. At length it was hinted 
to me that he would be pardoned; but that, in 
order to inflict something approaching to an 
adequate punishment, his pardon would be 
granted ouly at the foot of the gallows. To 
this information was added an injunctionagainst 
affording the slightest hope to the criminal ; and 
with these terms I was compelled to remain sat- 
isfied. During all this time Charles had appear- 


what was passing, and it was not until the 
night before the day appointed for his execution 
that he thus addressed me: 

“ You have expressed much anxiety, my dear 
Edward, to become acquainted with the events 
of my life,and I would not willingly repay your 
kindness with ingratitude; but my time is short, 
and I must be brief.” 

He then told me of many apparently unim- 
portant circumstances which had led to the 
change in his principles; and as I listened to 
the detail of the trivial eccurrences, which had 
produced so awful a result; as I traced the first 
errings of one whose “ heart was formed for 
virtue, warped to wrong,” I felt more strongly, 
than I had ever done before, the imperative 


the path of rectitude. Alas! how can the first 
leanings towards error fail of being fatal to 
such nature as ours, where 


**Right and wrong so close resemble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill. 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill.” 


Like all new converts, Charles had been desir- 
ous of making proselytes ; and his wife and mo- 
ther appeared to him the fittest subjects for his 
experiment. The weak-minded creature whose 
beauty had awakened his passion, and whose 
ignorance and simplicity had seemed to him 
her surest safeguards, soon became the willing 
diseiple of her husband’s convenient doctrine ; 
but with his mother he found more difficulty. 
She was a woman of strong mind, and under 


had yielded up her faith ; but Charles: was her 
idol ;.and how could she oppose his fine-sound- 
ing reasons, his unanswerable argumeits, es- 


ate eloquence ? 


guilty companion of my French valet; but, my 
mother—how ean I tell you the horrible tale!” 
He turned away, and his frame shook as with 
a strong convulsion; then, by that almost fear- 
ful self-eemmand which he could so well exert, 
he recovered himself, and I recognised the 
same low deep voice which had thrilled me 
with horror inthe eourt reom as he resum- 
ed— 
- “My mother became like myself, a sceptic; 
but she had many terrible misgivings of con- 
science, and these so agitated her feeble frame, 
that she was soon laid upon her dying bed. 
Then began my punishment. Hour after hour 


and though she uttered not a word of reproach, 


constantly turned upon me. One: night after 
the most frightful agitation, she had fallen into 


of fascination seemed to chain me to her bed- 
side, when I beheld a fearful change come over 
her face; terrible convulsions shook her frame, 
andshe. again lay apparently exhausted. Some 
person spoke to me; I answered I know not 
what; but the sound-ef my voice aroused her; 
she opened her eyes wildly, and with almost 
supernatural strength started up, and shrieking, 
‘Charles, give me back hope of ‘heaven!’ 
flung herself frantically forward and fell upon 
my bosom in the agonies of deatht “They tried 
to loosen her hand from my néck; but the stiff- 
ening fingers held me with a death-grip—the 
dead face lay like a mountain on my breast— 
O God, that [ could but forget that mo- 
| mentt” 


ed absorbed in thought and utterly regardless of 


she lay moaning and writhing in mental agony; 


yet well could [ understand the looks which she 


a deep sleep; I stood gazing on her, for a sort | 


| 


duty of checking the slightest deviation from |. 


any other circumstances, would probably never }. 


pecially when aided by his earnest andaffection- | 


“My wife,” continued Charles, “is now the} 


| gradation, | had concerted with one of the! 


that remained ofthe gay, the gifted, the mis- | 


costume, new to me, had attracted’my attention, on F 


siding 


‘chin, Father Antonio solicits charity; but it is onl 


. He dashed himself on the floor of thé cell, 
writhing like a crushed worm as he cried out, 
in a veice of agony, 
“My mother! you have made me an outcast 
on the face of the earth—that dying cry I have 
never ceased to hear+—eternity—oh, can there 
be an eternity? must I listen to that awful cry 
through countless ages?” 


Exhausted by anguish, he fell in utter sense 
lessness, and summoning the jailer to his as 
sistance, I left him; for my own heart was. tof 
horror-stricken to offer consolation. | 


The next day had been fixed upon for the ex.F 
ecution. Determined not to witness his de.) 


principal officers that after the farce of a pre.| 
tended punishment was over, Charles should be} 
condueted to his residence where I would meet 
him and provide for his departure from the! 
country. At anearly hour I was at the off- 
cer’s house, but the appointed time passed by 
and they came not. At length, about two 
hours later, [ heard a bustle in the street; but] | 
remarked that there were no outcries, no 
shouts, such as are usually heard in a London 
mob. Fearful of beholding the ignominy of my 
misguided friend, [ remained fixed to my seat, 
not daring even to turn my eyes towards the 
window, when I heard a great hurrying to and 
fro,and directly heavy steps aseended the stairs. 
I listened with almost breathless anxiety—the 
door opened, and two men entered bearing the 
lifeless body of my friend. The shock was too 
great, and | sunk fainting on the floor. When 
I recovered I learned that he had been brought 
to the gallows, had ascended the scaffold, the 
fatal cord was adjusted, and the erowd weref 
hushed in awful sence awaiting the final cere-| 
mony, when the pardon was suddenly produced 
—but it was too late! He was yet unsullied] 
by the touch of theexecutioner, but the springs § 
of life had been too rudely jarred—the retribu- 
tion of heaven had been more speedy than the 
justice of man; and a lifeless eorpse was al 


guided Charles Annesley. TANTHE. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


LINES 

Written by N..P. Willis for the Temperance So- 
ciety in Wareham, Massachusetts, and sung at their 
meeting, January. 6, 1830. 


“© Look. not upon the wine whenit is red.” 
PROVERBS, . 
Look not upon the Wine when it. 
Is red within the cup! 
Stay not for pleasure when she fills 
er tempting beaker up!. 
Though clear its depths, and rieh its glow,, 
A spell of madness Jurks below. 


They say ’tis pleasant. on the 
And merry on the brain: 

They say it stirs the sluggish blood,, 
And dulls the tooth of pain. 

Ay—but within its glowing deeps 

A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps.. 


Its rosy light will turn to fire,, 
Its coolness.change to thirst, 
_ And by its mirth, within the train: 
A sleepless worm is nurs’é. 
There’s not a bubble at the brim 
That does:not earry food for him. 


Then dash the brimming cup aside,, 
And spill its purple wine, 
Take not its madness to thy lip,. 
Let not its eurse be thine. 
"Tis red. and rich—but grief and wo» 
Are hid those rosy depths below. 


FATHER ANTONIO. 


Extract from Mr. Levasseur’s Work. 
New Orteans.—In the crowd, { noticed’ some 
ecclesiastics, and among the resta Capuchin, whose 


the day of my arrival. The aceount which I re- 7 
eeived of him highly interested me, and will, | 
doubt not,. interest.the reader. 
Father Antonio is a very venerable Spanish eccle- 
siastic of the Franciscan order, for many years re- | 
in Louisiana. Surrounded by a population | 
composed of different sects, he has never thought it 
his duty to trouble the conscience of others, by seek- 
ing recruits to hisown faith. Sometimes, asaCapu- 


when he has some good action to perform, and his 
slender means, exhausted by eonstant alms-giving, | 
are inadequate of themselves to the ebject.—Every | 
year, when, on the return of the sickly season, the 
yellow fever drives the wealthy inhabitants of New 
Orleans to their country seats for protection from 


disease and death, the worth of Father Antonio is 
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seen in all its force. In these days of terror and 
mourning, how many unfortunates, abandoned by 
their friends and even their relations, have been in- 
debted for health and life to his devotedness, to his 
cares, to his piety! Of all whom he thus saved 
and they are namerous) there is not one who can 
sav, “ Before taking me under his eare, he inquired 
what was my religion.”” When he came to see the 
General, Father Antonio was clothed according to the 
rule of his order, in a long brown frock, tied with 
a rope about the wey E As soon as he perceived the 
General, he threw himself into his arms, saying, 
“Qh, my son, I have found favour with the 
for he has granted me, before I die, to see and hear 
the worthiest apostle of liberty.” He then conversed 
with the General, for a few moments, in the most 
affectionate manner, complimented him on the glo- 
rious and well deserved reception which he hhad re- 
ceived from the Americans, and modestly withdrew 
into a corner of the apartment. When the crowd 
had retired and he found the General alone, he ran 
to him, and pressing him again in his arms, exclaim- 
ed, Adieu my son, adieu, beloved General.— 
Farewell! may the Lord go before thee, and after 
thy glorious visit is over, may he guide thee to the 
bosom of thy beloved family, to enjoy in peace the 
recollection of thy good actions and the friendship 
of the good people of America. Oh, my son, per- 
haps thou art still reserved for great achievements! 
Perhaps the Lord will yet make thee the instrument 
of emancipating other nations. Should that time 
come, think, my son, of poor Spain. Abandon not 
my dear country, my unhappy country.” The tears 
fell on his venerable beard; his utterance was chok- 
ed, and it was only after a pause of the deepest 
emotion that he was able to «add, ** My son, my 
dear son, do something for my wretched country.” 
pp. 230, 233. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


A True Romantic Tare.—A 
young Lothario a few years since fled to the 
West Indies, and from thence to New York, in 
the United States of North America, at which 
latter city, landing a pennyless refugee, he was 
compelled to seek employment in hoeing tur 
nips, whereby to pay his passage, and redeem 
his luggage: he then wandered into the state of 
Virginia, where, though a hapless alien, the 
family of the high sheriff kindly received him, 
and soon admitted him to matrimony with an 
interesting daughter. On receiving a marriage 
portion the happy pair sailed for England, and 
were received with all due honour by the 
bridegroom’s family in Huntingdonshire, with 
whom they continued to live until misfortune 
drove them tolodgingsin London, where heredi- 
tary insanity separated them; he being forcibly 
taken against her will to an asylum, and she 
left with a pittance of 10s. per week from his 
family, to which she, in deep distress and des- 
titution, recently came one evening, but was re- 
fused admittance, the domestic mansion being 
closed against her. Yet would she not quit it, 
until a very late hour, (when she was forced 
away by the constable,) being determined 
rather to perish on the cold stones of the door, 
not colder than the living stones within! 

A public-house humanely received her for 
the remainder of the night, and the next day 
she was lodged.with the family of a poor cotter. 
Thus circumstanced, she applied to Ex-Sheriff 
Thompson, who generously pitied and relieved 
her with whatever his hospitable mansion could 
afford, at length caused her hard case to be 
brought before the bench of magistrates at St. 
Ives, where the Rev. R. Tillard, and the Ex- 
sheriff Fryer have nobly considered her misera- 
ble necessities, and afforded her all needful 
protection, as well as a free passage to her re- 
spectable family and friends in America: all of 
which boons, however, she refused with a high 
minded, Virginian disdain, being firmly resolv- 
ed on never forsaking the destinies of, nor re- 
turning, without her much loved. though unfor- 
tunate husband!—The parish officers of Somer- 
sham, who attended with this unhappy stranger 
in a strange land, were then ordered to receive 
her under their protection. She has since 
suddenly disappeared, and it is supposed has 
gone to visit her partner in Bedford asylum. 

| [Stanford News. | 


COURT OF REQUESTS. 
Brown v. ScANLON. 

Crier of the Court— Jeremiah Scanlon— 
come into Court, and answer the complaint of 
John Brown !—Jeremiah Scanlon !—Jeremiah 
Scan—’ 

‘ Here’s meself!’ said Mr. Scanlon— ye 


rd, | 


throwing his hat upon the floor of the Court, 
and hitching up his breeches, he demanded— 
What is it?” | 

‘Mr. John Brown handed in his account, by 
which it appeared that Mr. Jeremiah Scanlon 
was indebted to him in the sum of five shil- 
lings and six pence, ‘for goods sold and deli- 
vered.’ 

The Court—What are you, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown—A  batcher. 

The Court—You mean a baker. 

Mr. Brown—No:—I’m a batcher—I kills 
meat ; and this ere five and fippince wot’s owin 
from Mr. Scanlon is for chops and kidneys. _ 

Mr. Scaulon— Now, by vartue yer oath, is 
it chops and kidneys. 

Mr. Brown—And the half of a pig’s face. 

Mr. Scanlon—Then by vartue yer oath, why 
did ye say it’s chops and kidneys? I submit 
to the Court yer a false swearin man, and yer 
oath isn’t to be took. 

The Court overruled Mr. Scanlon’s objec- 
tion ; being decidedly of opinion that inasmuch 
as the half of the pig’s face must have been 
chopp’d from the other half, it did in some sort 
come under the denomination of ‘ a chep.’ 

Mr. Scanlon—Why then its little susrice 
I'll get here at all? 

The Court—Do you mean to deny that you 
owe him the money ? 

Mr. Scanlon—Indeed I didn’t know what I 
owed him—how should I? 

The court—Do you deny that you owe him 
any thing? 

Mr. Scanlon—Well, I owe him a trifle, I 
suppose; but it isn’t all chops and kidneys—in 
regard tothe pig’s face, and little’s the mate was 
on it—faith I wouldn’t give it the chawing if 
I saw any thin else handy ? 

Mr. Brown—Now, my Commissioners, | 
totely deny all that ere.—Mrs. Scanlon sends 
over to me by her little gal; and says the little 
gal to me, says she ‘ Please Mr. Brown,’ says 
she ‘my mother says will you send her the half 
of a pig’s face ?’ says she ;—pig’s cheek the lit- 
tle gal call’d it—but however the says nothin 
‘My good gal,’ says I—looking round my 
hooks, in this manner—(Here Mr. Brown turn- 
ed himself round and round, as if carefully sur- 
veying his hooks)— My good gal,’ says I, ‘I 
have no such article as a pig’s face,’ says I; 
* but’ 

Mr. Scanlon—But the one that grows on 
the top o’ ye! 

Mr. Brown—I have no such article asa pig’s 
face, says I to the small gal; ‘ but I'll send out 
and get one,’—which I did; which it were as 
nice a half of a pig’s face as a hempress would 
wish to dine off of ! which Mrs. Scanlon herself 
sent word back, by my boy wot tuk it, as it 
were as lovely a face as ever she see’d, and’— 

The Court—Well, we have heard quite 
enough about it. Scanlon you must pay this 
account. Are you ready? 

‘ Devil fire the account! how will I pay it 
when I got no spashey at all?’ replied Mr. Scan- 
lon. | 

And the Court ordered that he should pay in 
a month.—London paper. 


A MODERN BARNWELL. 


It is not many weeks since a mercantile 
house in Pearl street, New York, stopped in 
consequence of the depredations of'a clerk upon 
the goods in the store. And in the course of 
the investigations which followed, it was ascer- 
tained that these depredations had been com- 
mitted to a very large amount, and were con- 
nected with habits of irregularity and dissipa- 
tion of a frightful description. The culprit be- 
longed to an ancient family of great respecta- 
bility in this state; and from his own confession 
on detection, and discoveries since made, it a 
pears that the amount of his robberies of the 
confiding employer was from six to eight thou- 
sand dollars in as many months. He seems to 
have kept a seraglio, and to have lived in ha- 
bits of extravagance and dissolution vying a 
Fauntleroy. We have seen a list of articles, in 
his confession, written by himself, which he gave 
in one evening to a favourite mistress, whom 
he shipped for Charleston, amounting to near- 
ly three hundred dollars. And to supply him- 
self with money, he took goods and sold them 
‘to merchant tailors, and others. It is believed 
from the disclosures made, that he was but one 


needn’t be makingich a bother about it !’—and, 


ofa gang of thirty-three young men, all clerks, 


at salaries, of about 400 dollars. a year each, 
who have been living during the past year 
much in the same way—and whose extrava- 
gance must have been, and probably now is 
supported in like manner from their employers. 
It is time for employers to look at the morals of 
their clerks, as well as to their mercantile edu- 
cation. An apparent attention to their busi- 
ness, during business hours, though commen- 
dable as far as it goes, should by no means 
sutisfy the employer. He should know how his 
clerks spend their evenings, and where. We 
are told that the billiard tables—those, too, at 
our most respectable hotels,—have been the 
first schools in vice and profligacy, in which the 
young reprobates of whom we have spoken 
above have been taught. These are attended 
constantly, and to overflowing, by the associ- 
ates of the youth, a section of whose history we 
have just been writing, and who was a few 
weeks since, the most liberal and reckless of the 
throng.—NV. Y. Spectator. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE Unirep States.—Under 
this head a writer in the 35th number of Silliman’s 
Journal of Science, makes the following remarks:— 

‘* Place in a village a handsome public monument, 
or pillar, or church, and I do not hesitate to say 
that, all other things being equal, those villagers 
will be bound more to one another, and to their vil- 
lage, than those of another. Place by another a 
group of trees, with a fountain playing in their 
midst: have beneath them tasteful seats, and make 
it a place,to which experienced age and prattling in- 
faney will go for company and amusement; a spot 
where the villagers will assemble in the evening for 
cheerful conversation, and I venture to say that these 

ple will love their homes more, and thinking 
ess of changing, will improve them more; that they 
will be wiser; that their taverns will be less fre- 
quented; and that every good feeling will prevail 
more among them, than would have been the case 
without. Place in a town or city, a spot with spread- 
ing’ trees, and pleasant walks between, a spot which 
would serve as an agreeable promenade, and the 
feelings of that people will flow in a kinder and 
smoother channel; there will be more cheerfulness 
and more happiness than there would otherwise 
have been. It is a delightful amusement to saunter 
along the French promenades about sunset, and ob- 


serve the happy groups of all ages, that throng them; 
to watch the rapid sale of bouquets, at the platforms 
which line the sides; (flowers only are admitted 
there;) and as an American looks at the cheerful 
scene, he must think with pain of his own cities, 
where every thing seems calculated for dull labour, 
or lynx-eyed gain. It is doubtless owing, in some 
degree, to the provision of such places, in foreign 
countries, that their natives resort less to taverns 
for amusement than with us; and that intoxieation 
ee is less frequently seen. ‘The French 
have their Boulevards; the Spaniards their Padro; 
the Italians their Corso; all of these have their pub- 
lic gardens; and we—we have our tippling shops, 
the bane and disgrace of our land, and shall have 
them, I fear, till we provide more innocent places 
of resort. All attempts to check this current of 
feeling are vain; the stream must flow; and if we 
give it a channel, will refresh and beautify the land 
it would otherwise have desolated and destroyed. 
So much for the effects on the morals of a people, 
The reaction on the mind is also of very great con- 
sequence. A flourishing state of architecture, it is 
true, implies a good degree of previous mental cul- 
ture; but no cause, perhaps, operates with more 
quickness, certainty and power, in refining the mind, 
thus eeret. than this. It is placing objects of 
taste before the public, which they cannot help see- 
ing, about which they must converse, whose beau- 
ties they must analyse, on which, in short, all will 
turn critics, and the sure consequences will be, a re- 
finement of taste, an elevation of mental character, 
which will carry itself into all the concerns of life. 
The principle of accommodation is one of the most 
powerful and useful in our nature. Place a civilized 
man among savages, and his thoughts, feelings and 
habits, will, before many years, be strongly assimi- 
lated to those of the savage; place a savage ih refined 
society, aud his character will in a short time un- 
dergo achange. Place a number of tasteful public 
edifices in a town, and the private buildings of that 
town will become classic and tasteful; build private 
edifices on the principles of good taste, and I do not 
hesitate to say, that their interior will correspond— 
that in cleanliness, good order and regularity of the 
system within, there will be a sure and rapid im- 
provement reacting strongly on the mind, as well as 
on the moral character of the occupants.” - 


A SKETCH. 


A young gentleman, a cousin of mine, @ na- 
tive of one of the northern counties of Ireland, 
formed an attachment for a young lady, in his 
father’s immediate neighbourhood—it grew 
with his youth, and was reciprocal between 
himself and his beloved. The young lady had 
no fortune, but a most prepossessing appearance 


an aged couple, respectable, though poor. The 
gentleman had but two sons and two daughters, 
the two latter married. The young gentleman, 
the subject of this painful narrative, was the 
eldest. On the father hearing of his son’s at- 
tachment, he induced me, as I was my own mas- 
ter, to accompany his son to the Indies. To de- 
scribe his distraction of mind at being forced 
from the idol of his soul may be better imagined 
than described by me. I shall merely say we 
set sail. On our departure, the father of the 
young lady was indignant at the apparent in- 
difference of the young man to his daughter. 
He left the country and took her with him to 
London; when he introduced her into society, 
she was only seen to be admired, and this was 
her first time of mixing with the world. A 
Colonel of rank met her at a ball, fell in love 
with her, proposed for her to her tather, whose 
remonstrance induced her to accept so advan- 
tageous a proposal. They were married. The 
fatal intelligence reached me—and to describe 
my situation in a strange country—well aware 
of the effects of this unfortunate event, I did 
not disclose it to him; but he received himself 
a letter shortly after, informing him of it. Oh! 

my God, to describe his appearance on reading 
it! “Oh! Charles, my darling girl is for ever 

another’s,” said he, “ my first and only love! is 
she in the arms of another? Oh! my father 

has ruined me forever.” He spoke frantically 
of every scene that occurred between them. 

I remonstrated with him, saying had she loved 
him she would not marry another: but he said, 
“‘why not obey her parents as I did? Oh! 

my darling girl, this world,” said he, “is now 

a blank to me.” It would be impossible for 
me to advert to all his distracted expressions : 
“When,” said he, “ will I see her? Oh, never!” 

I cannot write fully; I am now merely on my 
journey to his father, who is yet unacquainted 

with it, and I just take this spot to give you an 
outline. He committed suicide by means of his 
razor; he cut his throat. I only went out on 
some business—TI found him a corpse on my re- 
turn! and, on opening his breast, found a lock 


of the young lady’s hair suspended about his 
neck in a locket, which, until then, I never saw 
with him. I got the poor victim of unchang- 
ing love interred far from his native home. Ah, 
his father would now give worlds, I dare say, 
had he him again.—Correspondent of the Dub- 
lin Journal, 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO HAROLD. 
It has been suggested to me, “many a 
time and oft,” that I am the object to whom 
your letters are addressed. Flattering to 
my vanity as some of your observations 
would seem, I take no pride to myself for 
the distinction which you seem anxious to 
confer upon, and the notoriety which you 
have imparted to my name! Your name, 
character, and personal appearance, are far 
from being unknown to me; and, although 


I am not familiar with all the various wind- 


ings of your thoughts—with all your aber- 
rations from the paths of honour and of vir- 
tue—with all the power you vauntingly 
arrogate to yourself as possessing over the 
human heart;—still I am sufficiently candid 
to admit I have read some of your letters 
with pleasure—anticipated them all with 
impatience; but have turned away with 
scorn and disgust from the vain and reck- 
less tenor of many of your remarks, Be- 
sides this, you have repeatedly insulted my 
understanding, by the false and absurd cha- 
racter of your adulation. You cannot sup- 
pose for a moment, Harold, that a woman 
could be other than an idiot, who would 
believe half the absurdities you have uttered 
in reference to myself. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as you have written what you yourself 
did not believe, and what, in accordance 
witb a rational judgment, you could not 


and amiable disposition—she, an only child of 


expect an intelligent female to believe 
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you must either esteem me a semi-idiot, or 
design to insult me. What have you to of- 
fer in defence of these charges? Z know, 
and you who are (in your own estimation 
at least) so exceedingly conversant with 
human nature, should know, that females, 
be they however diffident, are nothing more 
than human beings, full of weakness and 
vanity, of passion and pride! All these emo, 
tions have been called into existence, in the 
perusal of your letters. So audacious and 
desperate have been your allusions, that I 
have long since foregone all doubts as to 
their object of address, and whilst admiring 
some traits of character which they deve- 
loped, have been shocked and displeased 
with many others, which they betrayed. 
Utterly distinct, indeed, am I from the 
being you have portrayed. Never have you 
yet imagined that I would address you with- 
out urgent and repeated solicitations—and 
yet here I am, a timid and shrinking crea- 
ture, giving my lucubrations to the public. 
Yet I commit the secret of my name to your 
keeping, and intrust the concealment of the 
writer of this, to your honour. When that 
is betrayed, you forfeit all hope to my fa- 
vour—you foregoall claims to my sympathy, 
and all predilections that I may hitherto 
have imbibed in reference to your person. 
Touching my accomplishments, to which 
you formerly adverted, I shall but say, they 
are neither so mean as to entail upon me dis- 
grace, nor are they so brilliant as to elicit 
much admiration. In a great measure | 
have been brought up in the exclusive so- 
ciety of my sisters; and, in a comparative 
sense, away from the fashionable world. Of 
mankind my knowledge has been gleaned 
almost wholly from books, as the circum- 
stances of seclusion in which our family 
live, and the peculiarly aristocratic dispo- 
sition of my sire, have kept me from all 
male society. True, 1 have my own ideas 
of men—believe them to be a false and hol- 
low-hearted race—but also believe, that in 
many there are redeeming qualities ;—still 
my better judgment induces me to imagine 
I am not sufficiently versed in the history 
of human nature, to judge accurately of all. 
Of yourself, in particular, I have strange 
views—and whilst I allow you some credit 
for points of mind and tone of thought, 
which to me are at least fascinating, I would 
admit your approaches to my confidence, 
and your triumph over my affections, only 
as I would be beguiled by the spell of the 
wary serpent. Do not think, however, that 
I am altogether uninterested in your desti- 
ny. Many a pleasant thought has flashed 
through my mind, as I have pondered upon 
the perseverance with which you have con- 
tinued your epistles; and when the servant 
has handed me a paper, some portion of 
which your pen has pointed out for my espe- 
cial attention, a strange and feverish flush 
of excitement and curiosity has passed over 
my forehead, giving a deeper tinge of blood 
to my cheeks, and a quicker palpitation to 
my heart. These are the natural conse- 
quences of my nature and education, and I 
tell them to you without the least disguise. 
But as to love, it has ever been a dream to 
me—and, like all dreamers, I have doubtless 
formed exaggerated pictures of its faith, and 
of its blisses. For yourself, it is ridiculous as 
well as arrogant, to presume for a moment, 
that [canregard one with whom I have never 
interchanged a single word. To say that I am 


decidedly hostile to, or angry at your epis- 
tles, would be false. They have afforded 
me hours of mirth, and various vague and 
indefinite speculations have crowded into 
my mind, whilst pondering on the motive 
that induces you to write them. Should 
you ever be sufficiently dexterous to form 
an acquaintance with me, this correspon- 
dence must never be revealed, or, at least, 
not until some confidence is established be- 
tween us. Thus far, you have nothing to 
hope from me, in point of affection. If it 
will afford you any satisfaction—my heart 
is, and ever has been, my own. Indeed, I 
never admitted into friendship a being whose 
sex was opposite to my own, much less 
to my love. Immodest as the circumstance 
of my writing to you mayseem, when view- 
ed with a fastidious eye, I have an object 
in view which satisfies my delicacy—and, 
as even vou must have some doubt as to 
the authorship of this letter, I trust that I 
can keep my own secret. 
Very kindly, yours, 
GERALDINE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE RAMBLE.—a skercu. 

Is it not a beautiful night! The pure, clear 
stars are holding their watches above our 
heads—far, far away in the depths of the 
cold winter sky. The hoar frost, too, how 
silently it falls, like specks of silver light, 
glistening along through the star-gemmed 
atmosphere—scarcely less bright than the 
stars themselves. And look, cousin Ellen, 
how it has clothed the trees in Washington 
Square—a verdure more beautiful than sum- 
mer, is resting on those leafless branches, as 
the wind whistles along their icy, tapering 
points. Look, is not their appearance like 
the glass tube containing the mercury in 
our thermometer, which, careless girl as you 
were, you broke in the laboratory yester- 
day, where we were reciting.” 

‘Indeed you are generous! Didn’t you 
attempt to take it down to ——” 

““ Never mind the thermometer, coz—it’s 
no matter now. But what was I saying?” 

“Why, you were rhapsodising about the 
cold weather, which has brought the colour 
sO universally to the face of pedestrians like 
ourselves, this evening. No, I say, give me 
the summer. Do you remember our early 
walks last June—when the bright young 
buds first began to put forth their tender 
green,away towards the Schuylkill—when 
the little yellow flowers looked out from 
the gentleswayings of the fresh grass, stirred 
into green waves by the pure gales of 
spring? Has winter any charm like this?— 
And Fairmount—with the sweet woodlands 
rising gently from the blue river to the 
west, and overlooking the falling sheet of 
water above the white and beautiful bridge 
—how would winter make the garden over 
beyond the fall look, in which you yourself 
have praised the summer and its charms— 
think you, my frost-loving cousin!” 

‘You are not angry I hope—why you are 
growing eloquent in defence of summer. 
What changeable creatures you girls are, 
after all. You are not in one mind, so long 
as the changing season remains unchanged. 
What did you say last autumn—only the 
by-gone September—my consistent beauty? 
Did not your tongue paint to me the beauty 
of the scenery, when you played truant 


from school, and wandered out to Gray’s 


Ferry, with your censured cousin. ‘ Look 
there,’ said you—nay, don’t interrupt me— 
for I remember it well. ‘ Look there,’ at 
the white and splendid marble edifice, from 
among those faded trees—and look at their 
shadow in the blue water—and the sleepy 
air, and the eddying leaf, and the brook 
brawling along in the smoky light, with the 
acorn, and the many coloured leaves from 
the tree that bore it—mark how they steal 
away in silence to the river, and linger at 
the brink, over which that rock throws its 
solemn shadow.’ And then you quoted— 
yes, you did—you quoted Bryant, where he 
says:— 

‘The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown 

and sere ; 


Heaped in the hollows of the grove—the summer leaves lie 
dead ; 


They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbits’ tread.’ 
I do like autumnn—’tis a dear, quiet season, 
and one feels so happy in the annual and 
pleasant melancholy which it brings. How- 
ever, any thing but such——” 

* Nothing touching winter, coz—you 
know it has brought a colour into your un- 
worthy companion’s cheek, when all the 
rouge we saw at the theatre to-night would 
fail to tinge it.” 

“TJ will not quarrel with your favourite 
season, then. How nobly Boorn played 
his part—did he not? How constant poor 
Octavian was to his Floranthe. How—” 

“Did you notice his enunciation of the 
passage, describing his sufferings and deter- 
mined despair, when upon “the hard and 
flinty rock, the forked lightning struck him 
down?’ And when he entered, saying, ‘I 
can Not sleep’—and his apostrophe, ‘ Thou 
hot and rolling sun, I rise before thee!’— 
And are we at home so soon?’ Why we 
have walked as if for a wager.” 

* Well, the frost pores look beautiful, 
glistening along on the marble steps—but 
come, will you not go in?” 


“QO no, good coz—’tis past twelve—look, 
the moon has turned to ‘its course i’ the 
west.’ It makes me think of those beauti- 
ful lines of that charming poet, J.G. Wuit- 
TIER— 

‘Slow, 
But beautiful the stars come down, 


And on the sky’s unrivalled brow 
The bended moon sits like a crown.’ 


* Will you be at Wate’s on Saturday 
evening—’tis so delightful to dance in that 
splendid hall—the saloon is so large.” 

shall—I shall—good night. One kiss, 
my gentle cousin—nay, now, don’t object— 
there. Good night!” L. G. C. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Fesruary 13, 1830. 


Brownell’s Patent Canal Passage Boat.— 
We have before us, through the politeness 
of the inventor, an engraving and descrip- 
tion, illustrating the excellencies of this 
boat. And, as this is the age of improve- 
ment, we trust our fair readers are suffi- 
ciently imbued with the spirit of the times, 
to read at least, if they cannot admire, de- 
tails of every addition to science and art. 
We know, that to many, especially such as 
are familiar with the history of Effie Deans, 
Childe Harold, and Henry Pelham, dull 
details of canal boats, internal improvement, 
and that description of information, is quite 
a bore. But still, my dear reader, you 


should be somewhat acquainted with all 
these matters, if it is merely for the sake of 
show and conversation. How frequently 
are you brought in contact with men whose 
whole existence seems bound up in the spirit 
of improvement? As a matter, therefore, for 
the purposes of courtesy, you should know 
something of all new inventions of impor- 
tance, and to this end, we say a word rela- 
tive to the new canal boat. 


This boat is so constructed, that passen- | 


gers seated on an elevated floor, have an 
uninterrupted view of the country through 
which they are passing. 

‘*‘ And at the same time are protected from 


the rays of the sun, and from the rain, bya | 


roof or covering which is suspended over 
them by weights and springs, and depressed 
by inclined planes, which planes are one or 
more elastic springs, attached at one end to 
the forward part of the boat, and at the 


other to the moveable roof; when they strike | 


the bridge their elasticity prevents sudden 
jars, and gently depresses the roof till the 

oat has passed it, and then by their spring- 
ing back to their inclined position, give the 
first momentum to the weights, which im- 
mediately raise the roof to its proper ele- 
vation. The only inconvenience which 
passengers undergo, consists in the neces- 
sity of their being seated while passing the 
bridges: at other times they may stand or 
walk as it may please them to do, having 
all the advantages of fresh air and the de- 
lightful prospects which parts of our coun- 
try so abundantly abound in. The elevated 
floor is so constructed, that by means of a 
simple contrivance, it may be either raised 
up to the deck roof or depressed to the kel- 
son floor. The object of raising or lowering 
the floor, is to make more room for prepar- 
ing beds, Se. through the nights. If the 
boat is intended for freight and passengers, 
then the elevated floor is made stationary, 
and under it the freight is stowed. There 
is a close cabin in the usual way, indepen- 
dent of the elevated part. The improvement 
is thought so highly of, that but few persons 
can be induced to take a passage on one of 
the common boats when the patent one 
leaves port.” 


The inventor of these boats is Mr. Jacob 
Brownell, of Cincinnati, Ohio. He is 
anxious to dispose of the patent-right for 
building them; and, as they appear to be 
very comfortable conveyances, we trust they 
will be generally adopted. 


Sam Patch.—The body of this miserable 
vagabond has been thrown out from the river 
near the spot of his last descent. Instead of 
jest and admiration, his fate should be the 
admonition of the folly of the drunkard, and 
the cruelty of that taste for strange specta- 
cles, which gathers crowds to see children 
trundle wheelbarrows on tight-ropes, and 
men leap down cataracts Warren, R. J. 


Star. 

The above is one of the most heartless 
and brutal paragraphs that ever came under 
our observation. The unfortunate subject 
of it, it is true, is beyond the reach of “ mor- 
tal fiend or bitter foe,” but he has a loving 
and mourning mother, whose recollection 
of her misguided son, cannot but be strength- 
ened by one of the last and most filial acts 
of that son’s life. He has relatives and 
friends, who will turn away with a shudder 
from the hardness of heart which could dic- 
tate a sentiment like that expressed in the 
article referred to—nay, every man of feel- 
ing will do so. 

We are as little prone to admire feats of 
legerdemain, or the wild and wonderful, as 
other people—but because a poor creature 
has_been unfortunate enough to lose his life 
in attempting a trick of this kind, shall he 
be shut out from all human sympathy, and 
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denounced as a drunkard, a vagabond, and 
a miserable fool. We trust that few will 
be found to commend such gratuitous cen- 
sure—such a bitter and inhuman spirit ;— 
whilst we at the same time hope, the fate 
of poor Patch will deter others from exploits 
so hazardous and reckless. 


Charleston Post Office.—Simms, the poet, 
who now manages the Charleston Daily 
Gazette, thus vents his anger at not being 
privileged to receive his exchange papers 
before the private letters are assorted. 


«“ Yesterday, we had to wait until every 
body else was served. There stood the Cou- 
rier, nibbling his nails—the Patriot, equally 
well employed—the Mercury, any thing 
but actively inclined, and ourselves in no 


good humour, until 2 o’clock, P. M. with- | R 


out being able to get a solitary Yankee pa- 

This must be looked to. We have no 
idea of sitting up till 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to correct the press, when the matter 


can otherwise be remedied ; and for our parts 
shall claim from the Post Office, to be at- 
tended to, along with our fellow-citizens.” 


Things are better managed here. Editors 
always receive their papers before the pri- 
vate letters are assorted. This is as it should 
be, as it is scarcely probable private affairs 
can be of more importance than those which 
concern the weal of the entire country. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Romance of History.—We all remember 
Henry Neele’s delightful work, entitled as 
above. Since his death, the author of the 
“ Castilian,” a Spaniard, long resident in 
London, and perfectly familiar with the 
idiom of the English language, has caught 
the idea, and adapted Spanish history to 
Neele’s design. The fruits of his labours 
lie before us. Several of the stories are ex- 
cellent, and well worth the attention of the 
reader of fiction. On another occasion, we 
shall give an extract, and allude more par- 
ticularly to the merits of this publication. 


The Irish Shield for January, being the 
first number of a new volume, lies before us. 
Among the contents, we notice the follow- 
ing articles:—History of Ireland; Pastoral 
Poetry; The Devoted Lovers, a tale; James 
Barry,a biography; Emancipation, an essay ; 
and a letter addressed to the Editor of the 
New York Truth Teller, a paragraph of 
which, is given below. It may be recol- 
lected, that we some time since, adverted 
to the character and mind of Mr. Pepper, 
expressing our conviction of his genius, but 
regretting that his disposition was so unre- 
strained. The following passage from the 
letter alluded to, illustrates the truth of our 
observation. 

“If the Editor of ‘The Truth Teller’ 
forces me, who never interfered with him, 
to attack him, I shail, I swear by the soul of 
Ossian! leave him as bare and callow, as 
ever Irish hawk left a poor hedge-sparrow! 
With my pen, like the sword in the hand of 
the destroying angel, 1 can annihilate you, 
and all your insignificant recrutls of igno- 


rant school-masters, and pseudo counsellors. 
There is nota single Irish gentleman in your 


iniquitous alliance. When I advert to one 


point more, I will, in mercy, let you loose 
from the bed of torture, until next month. 
The insinuation of my being of Orange prin- 
ciples, corresponds with the dull but demo- 
niac devices of a shameless private slanderer, 
like you. Wretched coward! there are gen- 
tleman in this city, can prove that I am the 
legitimate and lineal descendant of the.old- 
est Catholic family in Louth—a family that 
never CHANGED ITS CREED, but on the 


immense possessions, by adhering to it with 
the devotion of martyrs, as the history of 
Ireland can attest. Nay, when I was at 
home myself, I often made enemies of my 
protestant friends, by the bold spirit of my 


city, knows, and I fearlessly appeal to him, 
that my pen in the columns of the Dublin 
Evening Post, Register, Herald and Irish- 
man, was the terror of the Orange parsons, 
and Orange magistrates. But I descend too 
low, to honour with a refutation, an igno- 
rant, unprincipled hypocrite, who can nei- 
ther give proofs of birth nor education. 
Marry, come up! indeed it is come to a poor 
pass with me, when I, whose literary fame 
and patriotism are advantageously known 
in two hemispheres, must compare charac- 
ters with an impostor ruffian, who, I verily 
believe,can adduce no satisfactory testimo- 
ny of his pedigree. * 
ead this, coward, and tremble at the name 
of GEORGE PEPPER.” 


In a circular to his subscribers, the editor 
holds the following language. 


“ The Irish Shield shall always faithfully 
maintain its title,and defend our national 
character from the calumny of prejudice, and 
thus give it stronger claims to the patronage 
of Irishmen, than any other publication in 
America can pretend to deserve. If I re- 
ceive an adequate patronage, I pledge my- 
self that the readers of the Irish Shield, 
shall shortly find its pages enriched by cri- 
inal essays from the eloquent pens of 

essrs.SHIEL and LAw.Less. Surely, the 


| proverbial generosity of Irishmen, will not 


suffer such a work as mine to fall.” 
The work is issued at four dollars per an- 
num, in advance. 


The African Repository for January has 
been received. Among other articles of me- 
rit, it contains a review of ‘“ Philips’ Re- 
searches in South Africa,” and of ‘ Mr. 
Pinckney’s Address before the Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina.” 


Mr. Gates of the Catskill Recorder—We 
promised a fortnight since, to read the first 
piece of poetry we met with from the pen 
of this gentleman—and immediately we 
find that which ensues published in the 
Catskill Recorder. How cautious people 
should be when they make promises. But 
|here it is, gentle reader—and remember, as 
you peruse it, that Mr. Gates is willing to 
hazard your opinion of his fame on this 


article. 
MY NATIVE HILLS. 


Why does the image of my first 
And purest feelings haunt in vain? 
Why do such breathless longings burst 
Upon my soul, to view again | 
Those valleys,—and that rocky pile 
The clouds delight to rest upon? 
And yet I linger here the while, 
As though they were for ever gone! 


And memory brings them all to me, 
Teeming with life and love as then. 

They are not so—or I would see 
Them all before I sleep again! 

Yet why should I go back, to feel 
Still more the ruin that has come 

Upon them?—Certainty would seal 
The lips of Fancy with the dumb. 


But they do come—even the glad shout 
That waked the echoes from the rocks, 
And the wild laughter that went out 
At twilight, and the bieating flocks, 
And brows that gladdened at my look, 
And cheeks that reddened at my sigh— 
All come upon me, as the brook 
Leads its unhidden murmurs by. 


But where are they? My native hills © 
Are not the paradise they were ; 
There is a vacancy which chills, 
And desolation triumphs there. 
There are the same green vales and groves 
And sunshine, which enchanted then ; 
But, robbed of all their living loves, — 
*Tis grief to look on them again. 


contrary, like many others, lost all their 


After all, there is something plaintive— 


writings; and the Rev. Mr. Durry, of this 


nay poetical—in this affair; but really, Mr. 
Gates, it does not embody one brilliant 
thought or original idea, You have done 
better things in your day, and will do bet- 
ter some future day. Under this impression, 
therefore, we postpone giving an opinion 
in full, of your merits as a poet, until a more 
fitting occasion. Touching our anger at 
not being puffed, you are in error. A friend 
tells us that our good humour overbalances 
our judgment; and thus it is that the acerbi- 
ty of criticism, so indispensable to the co- 
lumns of an editor, is almost excluded from 
these pages. But, aside from this, how can 
we be covetous of a puff, from a print which 
is so profuse of flattery! Look you here, 
friend Gates. In the last Recorder, which 
lies before us, two weekly papers are no- 
ticed. Of the first you say— 

‘This beautiful periodical continues to 
improve, and presents an intellectual treat 
worth indulging—taste is exercised both in 
the literary and mechanical department. 
We look upon Mrs. (a correspondent) 
as the best writer of lyric poetry living (not 
excepting Tom Moore recollect) and we 
conceive her poetry to be the least faulty mo- 
del which has been offered for ages.” 

If the reader guessed for a month, with- 
out having read the article from which 
the above is an extract, he would be unable 
to discover who this literary paragon of the 
age is. And yet, Mr. Gates is not given to 
puffing! 

Of the other Journal the following opi- 
nion is given—— 

“ This paper begins the fourth volume in 
entire new type, and much improved in ap- 
pearance. It never has been bad in appear- 
ance; but now it ts excelled in neatness of 
style, and beauty of form, by few, if any, of 
the literary periodicalsin the country. From 
a perfect knowledge of the taste and talents 
of Mr. C., we feel no hesitation in saying 
that the new arrangement promises much 
to the future literary prospects of the Re- 
cord.” 

But for all this, Mr. Gates never indulges 


in puffing! 


The editor of the Edgefield Hive is quite 
a philosopher. He has an essay in his last 
paper, near twenty columns long, on “‘ Heat 
and Light.”? The subject is treated with 
considerable research, and however unin- 
teresting to the general reader, is creditable 
to the talents of the editor. 


THEATRICAL. 

The Deformed, Mr.Smith’s new play, has 
been received with decided success. It is 
the best effort from his pen that we have 
ever witnessed, possesses merit in more than 
an ordinary degree, and deserves the appro- 
bation of the public. 


Mr. John J. White made a first appear- ~— 


ance in the character of Damon at Chesnut 
street theatre, on Tuesday last. 
Mrs. Barnes is performing at the Arch 


street establishment. ‘‘ All at Coventry,” 


the new comedy recently brought out at 
this theatre, isa humorous affair. 
The Walnut street theatre has closed. 


' SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


A Flax Manufactory is to be established in Salem, 
New Jersey. 

The firewards of Portland have severely censured 
the conduct of idlers at the late fire, whom they 
compare to rats, skulking at the approach of a fire- 

In the list of stolen property regist at the po- 
lice office, New York, is alien aletter from 
President Andrew Jackson. 


Fint.—On Saturday afternoon a fire broke out in 


a frame dwelling house, in Third street, above the 


Commissioners’ Hall, Northern Liberties. Two 
buildings both frames, were nearly destroyed. 
The Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, formerly pastor 


of the Vandewater street Church, in New York, has 
received an unanimous call from the church and pa- 
rish in West Springfield, Mass. to supply the pul- 
pit vacated by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, who is now 
settled in Albany. 

Gold, for the last 250 years, says Bell’s London 
Messenger, has been continually rising in value, as 
compared with silver. An ounce of gold, which was 
worth only ten ounces of silver in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, is now worth 163 ounces, at the present mar- 
ket price of silver bullion. 

Farr Lapiss or Prrrssurca.”—Upward 
of seven hundred females of this city, have memori- 
alized Congress in behalf of the country and homes 
of the Indians. 

We have it on authority, that Finn and John- 
son have clubbed their wits to make a Comic Annu- 
al, for the year 1831. 

Twenty Arab boys have arrived at the Central 
Schools of the British and Foreign School Society. 
They were sent over by the Pacha of Egypt, and are 
to be educated in the English language and trained 
as schoolmasters for opening schools in Egypt. 

There are 769 students now attached to the Uni- 
pie ae Pennsylvania, of whom $94 are in the Me- 
dical Department (exclusive of twenty graduates who 
continue to attend the lectures, ) 97 in the collegiate, 
120 in the mar, and 158 in the charity schools. 

From the state of Mississippi we learn, that an 
act had passed both branches of the Legislature of 
that State, extending to the Indians residing within 
the limits of that State, all the privileges and immu- 
nities whatever of citizens of that State—thus incor- 
porating them with the white population. The bill 
wanted only the signature of the Governor to be- 
come a law. 

MELancuHoLy AccipENT.—On Thursday last, Jo- 
SEPH, the only son of John Fitton, of the borough of 
Wilmington, aged about 18 years, was skating on 
the Brandywine with a companion, when they both 
fell into an air hole; the latter sucegeded in getting 
out, but Joseph immediately gunk, atid his body was 
not found for upwards of an hour; all attempts to 
resuscitate him proved unavailing. 

Arrarr oF Honour.—A duel was, we have learn- 
ed, about to be fought yesterday in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, Raa two gentlemen, one of 
whom is a native of Rhode Island, the other of this 
state. The affair originated in some difference of 
opinion respecting the doctrines taught by Miss 

right, but by the interference of the gentlemen 
called on for seconds, the quarrel was amicably ad- 
justed.—WV. Y. Courter. 

consequence of the severity ot 
the weather, the applications for relief from the 
commissioners of the alms house are becoming very 
numerous. —ilid. 

The income of the London Times is stated to be 
at least £25,000 a year. 

Miss Huldah Rogers died in Buckfield, Me. re- 
cently from burning charcoal in her chamber. 

CircuLaTine Liprary.—During the next week, 
it is probable that the library of Messrs, Neal and 
Mackenzie from Philadelphia, will be opened in our 
borough. We congratulate our citizens on this ac- 
cession to their enjoyments. The collection is large 
and well assorted, and we hope that such encourage- 
ment will be offered, as to ensure their permanent 
location with us.— Miners’ Journal. 


WARNING TO TRAVELLERS AND STAGE DRIVERS-— 
Part of the b was stolen from the boot of the 
Pottsville stage, about 3 o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing last, between Philadelphia and Chesnut Hill. 

y alate law of Georgia, it is declared, that ‘* any 
person who shall feloniously abduct or kidnap any 
white person from out of any local jurisdiction or 
county, or from out of the limits of the State, shall 
be punishable by imprisonment in the Penitentiary 
for not less than five nor more than seven years. ” 

The Legislature of Georgia adjourned on the 18th 
of last month. The tax bill, among other items, 
proposed levying a tax of 374 cents upon the divi- 
dends of the United States Bank. It was, however, 
stricken out of the bill. $100,000 was appropriated 
to be loaned for seven years, to the Rail-Road Com- 


‘* Lo! THE poor PrintEeR!”’—The Detroit Gazette 
states that in 1822 the collector of that port seized a 
turkey and two baskets of sallad, which were regu- 
larly condemned, the costs amounting to sixty or 
eighty dollars; the conscientious officers charging the 
Government, in their bill of costs, the enormous sum 
of ten dollars for advertising the notice of trial, and 
Jive dollars for advertising the notice of sale, while 
they actually disbursed to the Printer the sum of onr 
DOLLAR only for performing the service! 
SurercaL.—The operation of tying the femoral 
was lately ormed at Norwich, Conn. by 
Dr. Wm. P. Eaton. The suceess was complete and 
has recovered. 

e first number of anew monthly Medical jour- 
nal has been issued at Baltimore. It is entitled 
the Baltimore Monthly Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery, and is edited by Dr. N. R. Smith, Profes- 
sor of Surgery in the University of Maryland, assist- 
ed by an association of physicians and surgeons. 

The Legislature of Maine, according to the last 
accounts, was still in confusion. A consultation was 
to be held with the Judges of the Supreme Court 
respecting the condition of affairs. 

MALL-Pox.—We regret to learn from a private 
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source, that this distressing disease has made its ap- 
in Newbern, and that more than a dozen | 
persons are infected with it. The authorities of that 
town have taken steps to prevent its spreading, and 
we hope therefore, that its Ee ov will be stayed. 
Matter has been ordered from the North by our 
Physicians, and we trust, that on its arrival, general 
vaccination will be resorted to.— Raleigh Register. 

Larce Hoe.—Mr. Potter of Thornton, N. H., 
killed a hog a short time since, which, after being 

dressed, weighed 525 pounds. 

The following curious superscription was observ- 
ed on the back of a letter a few days since: 

To Mr. 
of where in the state of Pennsylvaniaor Maryland, 
where there is Canal, Rail-Road, or bridge building. 
The last time I saw him was in Cecil county, near 
the mouth of Conowingo Creek, Maryland, on the 
Susquehanna river. 

Captain Rogers, of the brig Scion, arrived at this 

yesterday, states that a Mexican privateer, an 
ermaphrodite brig, had been cruizing off Havanna, 
and that she had captured several Spanish vessels. 
Three or four Spanish men of war had gone in pur- 
suit of the privateer—and a frigate sailed from Ha- 
vana on the 22d ult. supposed with the same object 
in view.— Charleston Courier. 

Burtpine.—We learn that a great number of 
houses are framing in Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of being transported here on the opening of the 
canal. ‘This is a novel way of proceeding, and it will 
be a curious item in a bill of lading—taking out the 
freight for one house. We are pleased, neverthe- 
less, to learn this fact, as it will tend to remedy the 
various inconveniences which new inhabitants now 
find for obtaining lodgings. — Miners’ Journal. 

The Bible has been translated into one hundred 
and fifty-one different languages. It is supposed that 
fifty more translations, will give the Bible in all the 
languages spoken in the world. 

Mr. Trotter, the editor of the Kentacky Gazette, 
pronounces Mr. Major Wooley to be ‘‘a Natchez 
under the hill” Blackguard, a coward and a cut- 
throat villain. ‘The only way in which this rene- 
gade could be brought to stand before the muzzle of 
a pistol, would be to tie his legs to standards with a 
pitch fork under each arm.” ‘Trotter is the person 
who shot Charles Wickliffe. 

Ben Hathaway, a pedlar and a queer one, died in 
Barrington, R. [. at the age of 83. He once trans- 
ferred a dinner from the pot where it was boiling, to 
that of the next neighbour; and similar tricks gave 
him the reputation of dealing with a little old gen- 
tleman who shall be nameless, but who is said to have 
one foot so high over the instep that he cannot draw 
on a boot. 

American Atmanac.—We understand that near- 
ly the whole of an edition of 3000 copies of the 

merican Almanac has been already disposed of. 

A project for founding a college at Calcutta is now 
going on. 

A very successful experiment has been made in 
regard to the power of a steam vessel, employed as 
atug. A hulk had been towed by one of these ves- 
sels from Calcutta to Berhampore, a distance of 170 
miles, which was performed in 54 hours, against a 
eurrent averaging four knots. 

Among the new works advertised in London and 
Liverpool, we notice ‘* Reflections on emigration to 
the United States of America, with important infor- 
mation to emigrants, by Mr. Mathew Carey, of Phi- 
ladelphia. ”’ 

We infer from a we ve in the Washington 
Spectator, that there has recently been a duel near 
the Federal city, in which one of the parties received 
the ball of his adversary in the hip.—We know 
nothing of the names of the individuals, but conelude 
that politics was the ground of offence and revenge. 

Horse-radish eut into small pieces, and chbwed in 
the mouth, is an excellent remedy for hoarseness, 
coughs, colds, and cases of incipient consumption. 
Several cases of its successful application have come 
within our knowledge.— Manchester Herald. 

A clock, eomposed almost wholly of glass, has 
lately been presented, —s other curious pieces of 
mechanism, to the society of Arts. 

About one o’cleck on Saturday morning, a store 
in Callowhill street, near Ninth, was robbed of dry 
goods worth nearly five hundred dollars. 

Three persons concerned in the robbery of the 
Pottsville Mail, some time since, have been arrest- 
ed. One of them, calling himself James May or 
Porter, was found in Baltimore on Saturday, it is 
expected that the property, mostly watehes, stolen, 
will be recovered. 

Miss Frances Wright has chartered the brig John 
Quincy Adams, we are informed, to leave this port 
in a day or two, to proceed to Hayti, with her thirty 
slaves. Her object is their manumission, and to se- 
cure them some place to live. —W. O. Com. Adv. 

INCREASE OF Roman 1n Boston.—lt 
appears, from a statement published in ‘The Jesuit,’ 
that in the year 1790, there were but 160 Roman 
Catholics resident in Boston, at which period they 
had no church of their own in that town; in 1800, 
they had increased to 280; in 1810, to 720; in 1820, ' 
to 2120; and in 1829, to 7040. ‘Thas, according to 
this schedule, having nearly doubled their numbers 
in the two first named periods of ten years, and more 
than doubled them in each of the two last mentioned 
similar periods. 

Lime.—The city of Philadelphia receives from 
Montgomery county, about one million five hundred 
bushels of lime a year. 


day evening, and we must in justice say that next to 
Kean’s Othello, it is the greatest performance we 
ever saw. Mr. Booth seemed the Worm of evil, 
brooding over mischief; Forest played very well in 
Othello. We saw them both in King John; they 
were less interesting, but still great.—Mass. Jour. 

The rivers and bay were full of ice yesterday. The 
Bolivar steamboat, which runs from this city to Sta- 
ten Island, was not able to make herusual trips. On 
account of the ice, and the severity of the weather, 
it was nearly impossible for any vessel to make a 
passage up or down the bay. There is more ice, at 
present, than has been before in several years. 

[M. ¥. Adv. 

Horses SToLen.—Friday night two bay horses 
were stolen from a stable in the rear of 239 Bowery. 
They belong to Madame Jumel.—WV Y. Com. 

Buretary.—On Saturday night the store of Mr. 
Dean, No. 6 Gold street, was broken into. The thief 
was, however, detected in the store, whilst in the 
act of collecting a quantity of goods for removal.—Jo. 


SELECTIONS. 
THE MAGICIAN. 


A HARZ STORY. 

In a small town which possessed the right 
of holding criminal courts, there was once a 
famous Magician caught, the country being at 
that time infested with such sort of people. 
He had been forced to make a free confession 
of his crimes by torture ; and therefore the court 
found itself at full liberty to sentence the wick- 
ed wretch to be burned alive. 

The day fixed upon for the execution drew 
nigh; the pile stood already erected before one 
of the gates, and all the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining country were impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the hour of execution, for the little 
town had never been so dull and desolate as 
for some months before. During all that pe- 
riod they had neither drowned a single witch, 
nor even flogged a pickpocket: so the whole 
country had been longing for an execution to 
diversify the monotony of their existence, and 
now hands and feet got enlivened, and for se- 
veral days all who could wag their tongues talk- 
ed of nothing but the burning of the Magician, 


twice-a-day round the pile. 

Well, the great day arrived. Long before 
dawn hundreds of small wagons came pouring 
into the city from fifty miles of the surrounding 
country, and swelled the numerous company 
who had arrived the night before and were 
spending the time till the hour of execution in 
various gossip. With daybreak all wascrowd 
and bustle in the town; and in Jess than half- 
an-hour streets and houses were deserted, and 
the large field around the pile so crowded with 
spectators, that had one tossed an apple into 
it, it could not have reached the ground. Every 
eye was fixed upon the pile, and upon the mo- 
tions of the executioner and hisassistants; while 
from time to time a distant observer heard a 
loud noise resembling the rushing of the storm 
through a pine-wood, caused by the rustling of 
the crowd, which again sunk down into an aw- 
ful silence. 

During one of these pauses a gloomy whis- 
pering was heard,—deep gravity spread over 
every face,—and afterthe lapse of some minutes, 
a universal shout arose,“ The Magician has 
escaped !” 

Nobody could believe it, nobody could think 
it possible,—yet every one shouted it the louder 
for his disbelief, and thousands were about to 
turn off to storm the prison: for was it not quite 
insufferable thus to have their excited expecta- 
tions deceived,—to have been kept awake the 
whole night for nothing!—to have endured 
hunger and thirst, and all for nothing! 

A wild outcry of fury and rage was already 
heard throughout the field, when the judges 
made their appearance, and partly to confirm 
the sad news that the impatient criminal. had 
not chosen to await his burning, and partly 
with the prudential motive of saving themselves 
from a shower of stones, desired the whole as- 
sembly to pursue the Magician, who must un- 
doubtedly, as they affirmed, still be lurking abont 
the neighbourhood, and could not escape the 
scrutiny of so many thousand eyes. They also 
invited the whole assembly to attend on the 
following day at a still more solemn execution 
of the wizard. 


In the twinkling of an eye the whole crowd 
were in motion, galloping over and against one 
another with as much confusion as ever dis- 


Turatar.—We saw Mr. Booth in Iago on Mon- 


tracted Babel. Not a few were induced by the 


and all who could move their limbs skipped | P 


mischances they met with to desist the chase, 
and took their way back to the town in no very 
good humour, though not quite without hope; 
but hundreds of them scattered themselves over 
the country in search of the Magician. 

The constables, well-provided with arms, 
hastened, according to orders, towards a wood 
where it was thought the criminal could most 
easily hide himself. On the road thither they 
met a man with a long beard, whom they at 
first took for a wandering Jew, and accompa- 
nied part of the way to learn if he could give 
them any information about the Magician. 
Hereupon the stranger showed them a bow 
and an arrow, and assured them that he never 
failed in shooting with them, and could with 
these weapons keep off a thousand enemies. 
The constables stared upon him, and fancying 
that they could perceive the features of the 
Magician under the mask of the Jew, began to 
tremble in all their limbs; the wish to lead him 
back in triumph to the town struggled with 
their fear of the enchanted arrow; but all of 
them fell a few inches aside at every step, and 
thus a wide circle was gradually formed around 
the pretended Jew. 

He looked around him and discovered a fal- 
con soaring high in the air above him; it now 
appeared like a little black speck in the heavens, 
but he bent his bow, and presently the bird fell, 
transfixed by the arrow, into a marshy ditch 
all overgrown with thorns. ‘ Fetch me the 
falcon and my arrow!” called he out with a 
commanding voice to the constables, who hesi- 
tated long, but at last the terror with which 
his voice inspired them conquered, and one of 
them proceeded with faltering steps towards 
the place where the bird lay. Whilst he was 
yet picking his way over the marsh, the archer 
drew a little whistle out of his pocket and com- 
menced playing a waltz, when lo! the poor fel- 
low began to waltz about, and stretched out 
his hands as if to invite his companions, who 
stood gaping in astonishment upon him, to join 
him. Presently they all rushed like mad peo- 
le into the marsh, where they danced and 
waltzed till their senses reeled, and their hands 
and feet were grievously torn by the briers. 
Often they implored the Magician to spare 
them, and to allow them a little respite; and at 
last, when their strength was nearly utterly ex- 
hausted, he ceased to play, and they left off 
dancing. 

Ali breathless and exhausted, they erept out 
from among the thorns and the marsh; but one 
of the constables had sufficient presence of mind 
left, secretly to carry off the arrow and the 
bird along with him. 

The archer received them laughing; he now 
wore another beard and garment, and no longer 
seemed a Jew, but in truth the very Magician 
they were in search of: “Do you not know 
me?” inquired he. “ You were all active enough, 
however, ir. torturing me; and this morning 
you would doubtless have been very well pleas- 
ed to have assisted at my burning. The pile 
is yet standing, and you wish to prepare for to- 
morrow the feast which has been spoiled in the 
cooking to-day; well, I will return with you, 
provided you will promise to dance to my whis- 
tle, for I suppose you are come to fetch me 
back.” 


The constables could not deny it; but de- 
clined very earnestly the honour of invitation 
to the dance. Their protestations were, how- 
ever, of no avail; the Magician took his whis- 
tle, and they felt themselves constrained toobey. 
Fortunately he was this time content with 
playing a slow Polonese, and thus they escap- 
ed skin-free for the present. 


When they reached the field before the town, 
the Magician greeted the executioner, who, 
happy at the return of the Magician, but not 
without considerable sensations of alarm, made 
what arrangements he could, by beckonings 
and signs, to prevent the criminal again escap- 
ing. 

"The Magician mounted the pile, and sat very 
contentedly down upon it ; upon which the con- 
stables hastened, as fast as their weary feet 
could carry them, into the town to proclaim 
the unheard of news, their own great deeds, 
and the deliverance of the conitry. They pro- 
ceeded, attended by a crowd of many thou- 
sands, to the court-house, where the tribunal 
was yet assembled, and with loud complaints 
brought forth fresh accusations against the 


knave, who, in their persons, had affronted the 
whole citizens. They were complimented on 
their good services—the arrow was placed asa 
corpus delicti among the criminal proceedings, 
—and as there seemed to be some difficulty in 
keeping the rogue in prison, it was resolved to 
fire the pile without further delay : especially as 
the auspicious burning of the Magician had been 
already engrossed in the protocol of the pro- 
ceedings as having happened that day, and, ac- 
cording to an ancient and wise law, nothin 
which had once been recorded could be after- 
wards altered in any wise. 

Three councillors marched in solemn and 
high judicial array, to the pile, with the consta- 
bles, preceded by the assistants of the execu- 
tioner, bearing burning torches, and followed 
by all the people who had remained in the town, 
in expectation of the issue. 

When they approached the gate they heard 
from afar a shouting as of ten thousand tipsy 
people; and soon, oh marvellous! their own 
feet began to skip under them, and skipping 
they went out at the gate, and saw a number- 
less crowd of spectators, every instant swelled 
by the crowds which streamed towards them, 
all leaping with the greatest exertion around 
the pile. 

Upon the pile stood the Magician—to whose 
whistle they danced—beating time with his 
feet. All danced who had feet to dance,— 
children, and grandmothers,—and grave look- 
ing men who never had dreamed of dancing in 
their lives before,—and old men, and nuns, and 
noble knights, and fishwomen—all in the most 
motley crowd.—Sometimes the Magician led 
them through a reel, and sometimes through a 
waltz,—now he allowed them to recover breath 
a minute,—and presently he set them a-dan- 
cing with increased vigour, at a Swabian jig 
or a Cosaque ; even the executioner and his as- 
sistants were footing it upon the pile itself, and 
streams of perspiratiou flowed down their limbs 
at every sout perrileuc. 

The torch-bearers also approached dancing, 
their leader incessantly calling out : 

** Lack-a-day! Lack-a-day! Did not I say: 

‘** Let not the rogue take his whistle away!’ ” 

“ Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the Magician, 
making a short pause in his playing—welcome 
relief to the feet of the dancers—when he saw 
the van approaching with the torches intended 
to light the pile: “ Bravo! Bravo! Now comes 
the torch-dance.* Courage! Courage! The 
torch-bearers first; and after them every one 
of you according to his dignity! Only a few 
hours more of it! But you must sing also.” 

Instantly all the thousands who were dancing 
around the Magician began to sing: 

“ Lack-a-day! Did not I say: 

“** Let not the rogue take his whistle away!’ ” 

“ De Capo! De Capo!” exclaimed the re- 
morseless Magician ; and every body screamed 
and danced, and danced and screamed, till one 
sank here, and another there, perfectly ex- 
hausted, and yet again leaped up and danced 
more furiously than ever. 

Forgotten was prison and execution. They 
danced till deep in the ‘night, and in the morn- 
ing—each one lay groanmg in his bed,—and 
Magician, and arrow, and pile had vanished. 


From Hood’s Comic Annual. 
THE PILLORY. 


I never was in the pillory but once, which I 
must ever consider as a misfortune. For look- 
ing at all things as I do, with a philosophical 
and inquiring eye, and courting experience for 
the sake of my fellow creatures, I cannot but 
lament the short and imperfect opportunity I 
enjoyed of filling that elevated situation, which 
so few men are destined to occupy. It is a 
sort of Egg-Premiership; a place above your 


* The Torch-dance seems to have had its origin 
in a custom of the Greeks—afterwards adopted by 
the Romans—who had a torch carried before the 
bride, at their weddings, by a youth representing 
the god Hymen. Constantine introduced the Torch- 
dance at his own court, when he transferred his resi- 
dence from Rome to Byzantium. It was conse- 
quently known in the 14th century as a court and 
ceremonious dance. In later times it became a part 
of the merriments with which emperors and kings 
celebrated their wedding; and when tournaments had 
ceased, the Torch-dance yet remained as a memorial 
of ancient times. The Torch-dance was solemnly 
danced at Berlin on the recent occasion of an illus- 
trious marriage. 
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fellows, but a place to which your hands are 
tied. You are not without the established po- 
litieal vice, for you are not absolved from turn- 


ing. 

Set me give a brief description of the short 
irregular glimpse I had of men and things, while 
I was in Pillory Power. I was raised to it, as 
many men are to high stations, by my errors. 
| merely made a mstake of some sort or other 
in answer in Chancery, not injurious to my in- 
terests, and lo! the. Recorder of London, with 
a suavity of manner peculiar to himself, announ- 
ced to me my intended promotion; and in due 
time I was installed into office. 

It was a fine day for the pillory; that is to 
say, it rained in torrents. Those only whe 
have had boarding and lodging like mine, can 
estimate the comfort of having washing into 
the bargain. 

It was about noon when I was placed like a 
statue, upon my wooden pedestal; an hour pro- 
bably chosen out of consideration to the inno- 
cent little urchins then let out of school, for 
they are a race notoriously fond of shying, 
pitching, jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging,— 
in short, professors of throwing in all its branch- 
es. ‘The public officer presented me first with 
a north front, and there I was—* God save the 
mark !’’—like a cock at Shrovetide, or a lay 
figure in a Shooting Gallery! 

The storm commenced—the stones began to 
spit—mud to mizzle—cabbage stalks thickened 
into a shower. Now and then cameadead kitten 
—sometimes a living cur; anon an egg would 
hit me on the eye, an offence I was forced to 
wink at. There is a strange appetite in hu- 
man kind for pelting a fellow creature. A tra- 
velling China man actually threw away two- 
pence to have a pitch at me with a pipkin; a 
Billingsgate huxter treated me with a few her- 
rings, not by any means too stale to be pur- 
chased in St. Giles’s; while the weekly half 
pence of the school-boys went towards the sup- 
port of a Costermonger and his donkey, who 
supplied them with eggs fit for throwing, and 
for nothing else. I confess this last deseription 
of missiles, if missiles they might be called, that 
never miss’d, annoyed me mere than all the 
rest ; however, there was no remedy. There I 
was forced to stand, taking up my livery, and 
a vile livery it was; or as the wag expressed 
it, “ being made free of the Pelt-mongers.” 

It was time to appeal to my resources. I had 
read somewhere of an Italian, who by dint of 
mental abstraction, had rendered himself un- 
conscious of the rack, and while the execution- 
ers were tugging, wrenching, twisting, dislo- 
cating, and breaking joints, sinews, and bones, 
was perchance in fancy only forming his diur- 
nal Gymnastics, or undergoing an amicable 
Shampooing. The pillory was a milder instru- 
ment than the rack, and being naturally of a 
lively imagination, it seemed plausible, that 
I might make shift to be pelted in my absence. 
To attain a scene as remote as possible from 
pain, I selected one of absolute pleasure for the 
experiment ; no other, in:truth, than that Per- 
sian Paradise, the Garden of Gubat the Feast 
of Roses. Flapping the wings of Fancy, with 
all my might, [ was speedily in those Bowers 
of Bliss, and at high romps with Houri and 
Peri,— 

Flinging roses at each other. ’” 


But, alas for mental abstraction! The very 
first bud hit me with stone-like vehemence.; my 
next rose, of the eabbage kind, breathed only a 
rank cabbage fragrance; and in another mo- 
ment the claws of a flying cat scratched me 
back into myself; and there I was again, in full 
pelt in the pillory. 

My first fifteen minutes, the only quarter I 
met with, iad now elapsed, and my face was 
turned towards the East. The first object my 
one eye fell upon was a heap of Mackadamiza- 
tion, and I confess I never thought.of calculat- 
Ing the number.of stones in such hillock, till 
I saw the mob prepared to.cast them up. 

I expected to be lithographed on the spot! 
Instinct suggested to me that the only way to 
save my life was by dying; so dropping my 
head and hands, and closing my last eye with 
a terrific groan, I expired for the present. ‘The 
ruse took effect. Supposing me to be defunct, 
the mob refused te kul me. Shouts.of “ Mur- 
der! Shame! Shame? No Pillory!” burst from 


in turn fell foul of the Costermonger, who was 
hissing and groaning at the whole assembly ; 
and finally, a philanthropic Constable took the 
whole group into custody. Inthe mean time 
I was taken down, laid with a sack over me in 
a cart, and driven off to an Hospital, my body 
seeming a very proper present to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s or St. Thomas’s, but my clothes fit for 
nothing but Guy’s. 


HOAX. 

A short time since, a man in a state of semi- 
intoxication, went into a public house at Min- 
chinhampton, and announced that the Rev. —, 
who had a fine field of turnips in the neigh- 
bourhood, had kindly given the whole of the 
crop to the poor of the parish. The tidings 


charitable minister was drank amid the loudest 
aeclamations: and on the following Monday, the 
field was crowded at the break of day by men, 
women, and children, who worked with won- 
drous perseverance in digging up and convey- 
ing heme the turnips. About 10 o’clock the 
worthy clergymar was observed to approach 
the field in great haste, followed by his servant, | 
both of them on horseback, armed with large 
whips. The poor peasantry wished to receive 
the minister of charity with a cheer expressive 
of their gratitude, but no sooner had he arriv- 
ed than he began storming at his industrious 
neighbours inno measured terms, and before 
they could recover from their surprise, both he 
and his servant commenced driving them out 
of the field, The confusion which reigned for 
some time was indescribable, the poor deluded 
people scrambling over walls and gates to es- 
cape. At last the equestrians were left sole 
possessors of the field of battle, which was lit- 
erally strewed with hats, knives, and imple- 
ments of husbandry, used by the flying foe to 
abstract the turnips from their mother earth. 
But although victorious, and in possession of 
the field, they were, alas! in possession of very 
few of the turnips, nearly the whole of which 
remained in the hand of the enemy. As many 
of the offenders as could be recognised were 
summoned before the Magistrates of the dis- 
trict, when the matter being explained as a 
hoax, they were dismissed with a fine of one 
shilling each for the damage done, and the 
worthy Clergyman, much to his credit, joined 
in the laugh which had thys been created at the 
expense of bis turnips. 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 


Joseph Brandt, the celebrated Mohawk war- 
rior, was an e/eve of Sir Wilham Johnson. He 
~was so named froma Dutch foster father, who 
took care of the little savage while a child. 
When grown up, he became the head of a band 
of intrepid Mohawks, and the terror of the long 
knives—so they call the Americans; and when 
at kength he was disarmed by the peace, he 
again took up the hatchet against the Indians 
who had joined the hostile side. ‘The late 
Marguis of Hastings, Earl Moira, admired the 
address and courage of Brandt, and became his 
patron. His Lordship more than once brought 
him over to England, and introduced him to 
the beau monde. On one occasion, he took 


our Indian to a grand masked ball, painted, 


plumed, armed and dressed out at all points in 
the real costume of an Indian warrior. 


Turk, accomparied by. two houris, wished to 
ascertain if the sachem really wore a mask, one 
half of the face being painted black and the 
other red. He, therefore, cautiously touched 
the top of the nose, with the intent of just rais- 
ing the mask.. Of all people, an American In- 
dian cannot tolerate any personal freedom.— 
Brandt took fire at once, and in good earnest; 
he supposed they wanted to make a butt of 
him for their buffooneries. He assumed a most 
frightful aspect, flourished his tomahawk, and 
gave the war-whoop with such a terrific yell, 
that the entire assemblage were seized with a 
panic and thrown into great confusion. Turks, 
and Gypsies; bear-leaders and their bears; 
Falstafis, friars, and. fortune-tellers; sultans, 
nuns, and columbines, scudded away, huddling 
and tumbling over each other, to leave a clear 
stage for the Mohawk.— British Magazine. 


Monstrovs MELO-pRAMA.—The theatre-of 
Gaiety at Paris, has just presented the lovers of 
the horrible with a melo-drama, which, with all 

'the beauties of the old school—silliness and 


all quarters. abused the 
Fishwoman, who rated the . lboys ; they 


were received with joy, and the health of the} 


He far] 
eclipsed the motley groups, and. became the } 
lion of the rooms. We are told that a stately | 


the new; acorpse, whom the exhumators have 
just delivered for dissection. The heroine of 
this funeral history is a poor girl named Alice. 
Smitten by a physician called Belton, she fan- 
cies she is beloved, and going to be united to 
him, when all at onee the unfaithful lover dis- 
appears, and abandons her for another woman. 
At the moment that Belton is going to render 
his infidelity irreparable by a marriage with his 
newly beloved, his bell is rung; he opens the 
| door, and findssome exhumators who bring him 
for sale the body ofa young girl. This young 
girl is Alice, dead of despair. This termina- 
tion of the piece is of course horrifying to a 
people who exeerate the grave scene of Ham- 
let. The work, nevertheless, shows ability, 
and possesses much interest. 


JOE STRICKLAND. 


_ We give the following letter from Mr. Jo- 
seph Strickland, although we don’t think any 
| better of him for denying his relations, and not- 
| withstanding his forgetfulness in not enclosing 
two or three of his “ Kimikles,” to pay for the 
trouble we have been at in correcting his or- 
thography. As to “ Uncle Zack,” Joe need’nt 
think to fob him off in this way. The truth, 


for his hopeful nephew, in a cause growing out | 
ofa love affair; and that is probably the reason 
why Joe now wishes to cut his acquaintance. 
N. B. Joe must not swear, if he writes for this 
paper. 

‘*in the bulls hed Jinnywerry 20fifth, ateen 100 £9.30. | 

Deer kurne! Stun, 

for awl I dont no not haff so mutch about 
yew as yew ort tu no about me, ime willin tu 
kaw] yew Deer kurnel kaize somboddy that 
uzed tu liv in New, Inglon, sed yew waz a 
yanky—i dont kare no grate deel about it, but 
i dont like tu hev other fokes ritin letters in my 
naim, un if yew had knone a krow from a koekt 
hat, yew mite no that twant i that rit the letter 
yew printed tother da—if yew ketch me in the 
stun Jug, yewl ketch a weezel asleap,i tel yew; 
i haint got no relashun on god’s airth, oney 
Jest unkle Ben un my kuzzin, ant nabby May- | 
bu, that waz—un she marryd Dekun Amariah 
Bigalo—un hoo the divale unkle Zack iz i dont 
no—he dont belong in varmount, un must be a 
} darn poor kritter, iph he kant git a livin, with- 
out goin tu Olbiny tu git some offis; i shoud 
-druther try to find poark im a dogs nest—he 
kant be not no grate affare, kaize he haint spelt 
not won haff ov hiz words rite—their aint none 
ov my naim, but kan spel evvry word rite, that. 
yew kond put out tu them from Jewly to Jinny- 
werry—by the Jord harry, when I went tu 
skool to nat whealer, if i skipt a word klear 
frum Deuteronnyma, tu Jerrymire, he woud 
nock me az stif az a gimblet—evver since that 
}ive lookt out pritty darn sharp for my pees un 
_kews—-I haint maid no grate noyze lately, 
kaize Arnul stuk tu me un 1 stuk to him, til he 
stufft me full ov kimikles,—this puts me in mind 
ov the vairses i maid a grate while ago about 
ant Nabby-—- 

“ant pabby Mahen darn me now 
iph she aint most a witch 
she three time runnin Drempt az how 
That ide got tarnal rich 
sich a bewty I did gro. * 

its az true az yure.a born kritter, she drempt 
that befoar she waz dekin Bigaloes wife—thats 
partly what fast brort me tu ‘yawk, un shure. 
enuff, I wark’t inte Arnuls kimikles, til am 
pritty konsiderabel kind ov weloff.. ive Jest 
got narryd tu my oald sweet hart Betty Web-. 
ster,.arter sparkin it off un on fore yeer, I wish 
yew koud hev seen her when 1 fust brort her 
intu the-sitty, she staird like a stuk pi 
if yew heer enny more frum Mister Zack, for 
awkhees no relashun tu me, Jist teik-him tu 
kum tu yawk, un ile “ let him in” tu a spekke- 
Jashua a Darnashun site better than fattin piggs 
by Steem—Zeb. Howards doun here, with.an- 
-ether pattent rite—hees the same man that.sold 
mammy Gates—the pattent link filler—that 
‘woud stuff a link forty red long in tew minnets 
—the thing hees got now iz a kind ov Ladle— 


| that goze by klock work tu eat turkle: soop 


with, itle sell like wild fire in awl the: grate. 
sittys—he dont warnt much sed about it til 
hees Dikkerd with the kawperashun—it saves. 
a plagy-deel ov trubble awl thave got tu do is 
' Jest tu-sit round the kittle, un opentheir mouths 


we believe is, that Uncle Zack was once bail} 


the misheen runs down, thayl be pritty darn 
well stuft, for when the misheen gits farely go 
in by the Jumpin jingo, the ladle flize fram won 
mouth tu anuther Quikker a darn site thun 
yew koud say Jak Roberson—iph ide got choze 
mare I shoud tryde it the aith ov Jinnywerry 
—but thare waz six or sevven ov the Darn 
kritters run awaigh, un thinks i iph yew haint 
got spunk anuff tu stan ure ground—your no 
sogers for me—that maid me sik ov pollytiks 
—so ime detarmind tu stik ta Arnuls kimikles. 


Yure lovvin frind 
JOE STRICKLAND. 


RULES FOR HUSBANDS. 


4. A good husband will always regard his 
wife as his equal, treat her with kindness, re- 
spect and attention, and never address her with 
an air of authority, as if she were, as some hus- 
bands appear to regard their wives, a mere 
housekeeper. 

2. He will never interfere in her domestic 
concerns, such as hiring servants, &c. &c. 

3. He will always keep her liberally sup- 
plied with money for furnishing his table in a 
style proportioned to his means, and for the 
purchase of dress suitable to her station in life. 

4. He will cheerfully and promptly comply 
with all her reasonable requests, when it can 
be done without loss, or great inconvenience. 

5. He will never allow himself to lose his 
temper towards her, by indifferent cookery, or 
irregularity in the hours of meals, or any other 
mismanagement of her servants, knowing the 
difficulty of making them do their duty. 

6. If she has prudence and good sense, he 
will consult her on all great operations involv- 
ing the risk of ruin, or serious injury in case of 
failure. Many a man has been rescued from 
ruin by the wise counsels of his wife. Many a 
foolish husband has most seriously injured him- 
self and family, by the rejection of the advice 

of his wife, fearing least if he followed it, he 
would be eahaaied as ruled by her. A husband 
can never procure a counsellor more deeply in- 
terested in his welfare than his wife. 

| % If distressed, or embarrassed in his cir- 
eumstances, he will communicate his situation 
to her with eandour, that she may bear his diffi- 
culties in mind, in her expenditures. Women 
sometimes, believing their husbands’ circum- 
stances to be far better than they really are, 
expend money which if they knew their real 
situation they would shrink from expending. 


RULES FOR WIVES. 


| %. A good wife will always receive her hus- 
band with smiles—leave nothing undone to ren- 
der home agreeable—and gently reciprocate 
his kindness and attention. . 

2. She will study to discover means to grati- 
fy his inclinations, in regard to food and cook- 
ery; in the management of her family; in her 
dress, manners and deportment. 

3. She will never attempt to rule, or appear 
to rule her husband. Such conduct degrades 
‘husbands—and wives always partake largely 
of the degradation of their husbands. 

4. She will in every thing reasonable, com- 
ply with his wishes—and as far as possible an-. 
ticipate them. 

5. She will avoid all altereations or argu- 
ments leading to ill-humour—and more especi-- 
ally before company. 

6. She will never attempt to interfere in his 
- business, unless he ask her advice .or counsel, 
and will never attempt to eontrol him in the 
management of 

Should differenees arise between husband 
and wile, the eontest ought not to be, who will 
display the most spirit, but who will make the 
first advances. ‘There is scarcely a more pro- 
lific source of unhappiness in the married state 
than this “spirit,” the: legitimate offspring of 
pride-and want of feeling.. 

Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the 
married state might be compressed in these two 
maxims—“ Bear and forbear”—and “let the 
husband treat his wife, and the wife treat her 
husband, with as much respect and attention as 
he would a strange lady, and she would astrange 
gentleman.” 


| Hasry.—A political writer in a New-York 


paper says, “I shall conclude this nasty subject 


persecuted virtue—unites all the perfections of; 


| and let ‘Zeb set the ladle goin, un by the time 


with this remark ;” the n was doubtless a de. 
capitated h.. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ; 


REVENGE IS SWEET. 


A‘ gentleman of this town, travelling during 
the past year in one of the North River steam- 
boats, having occasion to speak to the bar- 
keeper, was much surprised by being address- 
ed by that person in the following language: 

“Sir, | am rejoiced you spoke to me as you 
did, for had you remained silent another half 
hour, you would have been a dead man.” 

On being requested to explain himself, he 
said that he was the son of a gentleman of re- 
spectability in England, and had been disinhe- 
rited by his father, in consequence of some mis- 
conduct of which his parent had been informed 
by a friend. 

The informer, he continued, was now travel- 
ling in America, and he was in search of him 
for the sole purpose of taking his life in revenge 
for having caused his ruin. In order the more 
effectually to accomplish his purpose, he had 
sought and obtained the situation he then held, 
in the expectation that sooner or later he should 
meet the object of his vengeance, and until that 
day, his search had been fruitless; but the mo- 
ment he had seen this gentleman, he had sup- 
posed him to be his betrayer, and had deter- 
mined on carrying his long meditated design 
into effect—the sound of the passenger’s voice, 
however, had dissipated the illusion, and pre- 
vented his committing a useless murder. 

This story, extraordinary and vindictive as it 
appears, was confirmed by circumstances, as far 
as they could be ascertained, and in frequent 
subsequent conversations the unfortunate young 
man persisted in his design, and said that it was 
the only object for which he preserved life; that 
deed of blood accomplished, he was ready to 
yield an existence which would then possess no 
value to him. 

How remorseless must have been that heart, 
and how deep seated that desire of vengeance, 
which could thus induce this ill-fated youth to 
quit his native country and roam the world, in 
quest of the person who had injured him, not 
with the view of proving his innocence and ful- 
filling the divine command “ to forgive our ene- 
mies and pray for those who persecute us’— 
but with his whole thoughts concentrated to one 
object, and his mind fixed on one great design, 
that of sending a fellow creature suddenly, aud 
without warning, into the presence of his judge! 
—usurping the prerogative of his creator, who 
has said,“ Vengeance is mine, | will requite it.” 
— Portsmouth Journal. 


THE CHATTI-SHERIF.—This word implies 
the sign manual of the sultan. In the early 
days of Turkish story, when the Ottoman so- 
vereign was unacquainted with the use of the 
pen, he had no other sign-manual, or chatti- 
sherif, but the rough impression of his hand, 
which he had previously besmeared with ink. 
In more recent times, the sultan, feeling a so- 
vereign antipathy to the toil either of ruling or 
writing, his genuine autograph is of very rare 
occurrenee; and the chatti-sherif, or “noble 
line,” is limited to a line of two or three short 
words, which he scrawls with his own hand at 


_ the corner of treaties, cabinet orders, diplomas, 


&c. It has ever been more to their taste to 
wield a sword than a pen. ! 
SOUTHEY. 


It is not easy to estimate the effects which 
the example ofa young man, as highly distin- 
guished for the strict purity of disposition and 
conduct as for intellectual power and literary 
acquirements, may produce on those of similar 
pursuits and congenial minds. For many years 
my opportunities of intercourse with Mr. 
Southey have been rare, and at long intervals; 
but I dwell with unabated pleasure on the 
strong and sudden, yet, I trust, not fleeting, 
influence which my moral being underwent on 
my acquaintance with him at Oxford, whither 
I bad gone at the commencement of our Cam- 
bridge vacation, on a visit to an old school-fel- 
low. Not, indeed, on my moral or religious 
principles, for hey had never been contamina- 
ted; but in awakening the sense ofthe duty and 


_ dignity of making my actions accord with those 


principles both in word and deed. The irregu- 
larities nearly universal among the young men 
of my standing, which I always knew to be 
wrong, I then learnt to feel as degrading; learnt 
to know that an opposite conduct, which was 
at that time considered by us as the easy vir- 


tue of cold and selfish prudence, might origi- 
nate in the noblest emotions, in views the most 
disinterested and imaginative.—Coleridge. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Whether the much-talked-ofscienee, Phreno- 
logy, be true or false, one thing is certain, that 
the practice of it frequently places its professors 
in a questionable and ludicrous predicament, as 
the following little anecdote, which happened a 
few days ago in Edinburgh, will show:—A lady 
standing in need of'a nursery-maid, a girl called 
at her house as an applicant for the situation. 
She was shown into a room, where she was left 
alone, and by and bythe husbandentered. He 
requested her to seat herself, and then to take 
off her bonnet and undo her ringlets. With this 
the young woman hesitatingly complied; but, 
when he followed it up by proceeding to poke 
with his fingers al] round and round her head, 
she, with the instinctive delicacy of her sex, 
started up and “demanded an explanation,” 
which not proving intelligible to her uninitiated 
mind, she lost no time in quitting the house, 
and expressed, in no measured terms, her 
sense of the rudeness of the philosopher.— 
Scotch paper. 


ARISTOCRACY. 


What is this word that has so often been 
used to raise a storm in Society? In free coun- 
tries, where the power comes from the people, 
and little is gained from chance, the aristocracy 
is that body of men, who, by their superior ta- 
lent or perseverance have become rich, and 
would bring up their children in the refine- 
ments that the less fortunate, talented or in- 
dustrious cannot afford. It is senseless and 
envious to raise a clamour at this whole class, 
though some of them may have been over thrif- 
ty, and not too scrupulous in conscience when 
gain was arrayed against that silent monitor, 
yet, in the main, though an exclusive, it is not 
a dangerous or useless body. ‘The best insti- 
tutions in the city, and those devoted to the 
good of all, arose from the wealth of those who 
have risen to the dignity of being envied and 
hated. The high places and public considera- 
tion, will belong to the most enterprising—but 
the trial is open to all, and if those who have 
them not, are dissatisfied that others have higher 
seats, let them use the same industry, pa- 
tience and zeal, and “ come and take them.” 


Experience proves, that to indulge in what 
is fallacious, though it may please the imagina- 
tion, vitiates the taste, indisposes the mind to 
a pursuit after truth, and impairs the judgment 
by giving it a false bias. Hence, it is observ- 
able, that those who are most inclined to that 
kind of entertainment, have generally but little 
relish for serious subjects, and least of all for 
the truths of religion. — Dillwyn. 


Scnotar.—The life that is devoted to know- 
ledge passes silently away, and is very little 
diversified by events. To talk in public, to 
think in solitude, to read and hear, to inquire 
and answer inquiries, is the business of a scho- 
lar. He wanders about the world without pomp 
or terror, and is neither known nor valued but 
by men like himself.—Fasselas. 


Burien Ative.—We insert the following account 
to serve as a warning to the members of this com- 
munity. No one can read it without horror. ‘The 
Courier de la Moselle relates that an officer on the 
retired list, residing at Pont-a-Mousson, in the de- 
partment of the Meurthe, having fallen into a lethar- 
gy on the 7th inst., he was supposed to be dead, and 
was buried at the end of 35 hours, although the puh- 
lic regulations preseribe that 48 hours should elapse 
between the time of death and that of burial. The 
attendants of the funeral having retired, the grave 
diggers were filling up the — with earth, when 
they heard a noise in the coffin. Foolishly imagin- 
ing that they could not legally open the coffin with- 
out a Commissary of Police being present, they went 
in search of that magistrate, but thereby three quar- 
ters of an hour were suffered to elapse. In the pre- 
sence of a Commissary of Police and a physician, 
the coffin was taken w aor opened, and it was then 
found thatthe officer had been really buried alive. 
The hand of the victim to imprudence was turned 
behind his head, and his mouth was bloody. The 

hysician attempted to bleed him, and afew drops of 
Bicod were obtained; he then burnt one of his fin- 


gers, but life was totally extinct. Itis probable that 
if the friends of the deceased had waited the forty-' 


eight hours prescribed by the police lations, the 
unfortunate officer would have been living at this 
moment. 


Inscription on an old ‘Tombstone. 
We end 


When scarce begun 
And ere we appre end 


That we began to live, our life is done. 
Then count thy days; and if they flow too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count; count every 
Day the last! 


SELECT POETRY. 


YOU REMEMBER THE MAID. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


You remember the maid with her dark brown hair, 

And her brow, where the finger of beau 

Had written her name, and had stamped it there, 

Till it made adoration a duty! 

And you have not forgot how we watched with de- 
light 

Each : as a new one was given, 

Till she grew in our eyes to a vision of light, 

And we thought her a spirit from heaven! 


ware id hearts can recall—and mine often goes 

ack, 

With a sigh and a tear, to—the hours 

When “we gazed on her form as she followed the 
track 

Of the butterfly’s wing throngh the flowers;— 

sab by her young joy, she would smile with de- 
ight 

On its plumage of mingling dyes, 

Till she let it go free,—and looked after its flight, 

To see if it entered the skies. 


But she wandered away from the home of her youth, 
One spring, ere the roses were blown! 

For she fancied the world was a temple of truth, 
And she measured all hearts by her own!— 

She fed on a vision and lived on a dream, 

And she followed it over the wave; 

And she sought—where the moon hasamilder gleam, 
For a home,—and they gave her a grave! 


There was one whom she loved, tho’ she breathed it 
to none, 

For love of her soul was a part!— 

And he said he loved her, but he left her alone, 

With the worm of despair in her heart! 

And oh! with what anguish we counted, each day, 

The roses that died on her cheek, 

And hung o’er her form, as it faded away, 

And wept for the beautiful wreck! 


Yet her eye was as mild, and as blue to the last, 

Though shadows stole over its beam, 

And her smiles are remembered—since long they 
are past— 

Like the smiles we have seen in a dream! 

And—it may, be that fancy had woven a spell, 

But—I think, though her tones were as clear, 

They were somewhat more soft, and their murmur- 
ings fell, 

Like a dirge on the listening ear. 


And, while sorrow threw round her a holier grace, 

—Though she always was gentle and kind— 

Yet i engtt that the softness which stole o’er her 
ace 

Had a softening power on her mind!— 

But ‘i might be her looks and her tones were mo 
ear 

And we valued them more in decay, 

As we treasure the last fading flower of the year, 

—For we felt she was passing away! 


She never complained,—but she loved to the last! 
And the tear in her beautiful eye 
Often told that her thoughts were gone back to the 


past, 
And the youth who had left her to die! 
—But merey came down, and the maid is at rest, 
Where the palm trees sigh o’er her at even; 
And the dew that weeps o’er the turf on her breast 
Is the tear of a far-foreign heaven! 


THE HUMAN HEART. 


Thou hast been cal!’d to God, rebellious heart; 
By many an awful and neglected sign, 

By many a joy which came and did depart, 

Mocking thy weeping, frail worm that thou art, 
For that thou didst not fear to call them thine. 


Thou hast been call’d, when o’er thy trembling head, 
The storm in all its fury hath swept by; 

When the loud ocean rose within its bed, 

And whelmed, with greedy roar, the struggling dead, 
Who never more may greet thine anxjous eye. 

Thou hast been called, when, beautiful and bright 
The calm still sunshine round about thee lay; 

And, in thine ecstacy, thy spirits’ flight 

Hath soared unto those realinsof life and light, ~ 
Where thy God's presence beam? eternal day. 


Thou hast been called, when thou hast raised to heaven 

Thy suppliant hands, in vain and passionate grief; 
When some young blessing, which thy God had given, 
The chains of mortal flesh and clay hath riven, 


And faded from thee like an autumn leaf! 


Thou hast been called, when by some early grave 

- Thou stoodest, yearning for what might not be, 

Moaning above thy beautiful and brave, 

And murmuring against the God that gave, 
Because he claimed his giftagain from thee! 


Thou hast been called, when the proud organ’s peal 
Hath thrilled thy heart with its majestic sound, 
Taught each strung fibre quiv'ringly to feel, 
Bid the dim tear-drop from thy lashes steal, 
And the loud passionate sob break silence round. 


Yea, oft hast thou been called! and often now 
The “ still small voice’’ doth whisper thee of God; 
Bidding thee smooth thy dark and sullen brow, 
And from thy lip the prayer repentant flow, 
Which may not rise unheard to His abode. 


Yet empty is thy place amid the choirs 
Of God’s young angels in their peace and love ; 
Vainly with zeal thy soul a moment fires, 
Since, clinging still to earth and earth's desires, 
Thou losest sight of things which are above. 


Oh hear it sinner! hear that warning voice 
Which vainly yet hath struck thy hardened ear; 
Hear it, while lingering death allows the choice, 
And the glad troops of angels may rejoice, 
Over the sinner’s warm repentant tear ! 


‘Lest, when thy struggling soul would quit the frame 
Which bound it here, by sin and passion toss’d, 
Thy Saviour’s voice shall wake despairing shame, 

** How often have I sought thee, to reclaim ! 
* How often—but thou wouldst not—and art lost!”’ 


[.Amulet. 


CONTEMPLATION. 

He sate within a silent cave apart 
From men, upon a chair of diamond stone : 
Words he spoke not, companions he had none, 

But steadfastly pursued his thoughtful art, 

And as he mused, he pulled a slender string, 
Which evermore within his hands he held ; 
And the dim curtain rose, which had concealed 

His thoughts ;—-the city of the Lmmortal King— 

There pictured in {ts solemn pomp it lay, 

A glorious country stretching round about: 
And through its golden gates, passed in and out 

Men of all nations on their heavenly way. 

On this he mused, and mused the whole day long, 
Feeding his feeble faith till it grew strong. 


AMULET. 


MARRIED, 


_On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Man- 
ning Force, Mr. Frenerick to Miss Sanas 
Piceon, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. H. G. Jones, 
Wituram E. Garrett, to Desonau Ann, daughter 
of Joseph S. Walter. 


On Sunday evening, the 31st ult. by the Rev. Wm. 
Metcalfe, Mr. James Hatter, to Miss 
CaTHARINE GLAZER. 

On the 2d inst. at Friend’s North Meeting House, 
Prick, jun. to Evizaneru G., daughter of 
Stephen Simmons, all of this city. 


Mr. Suvurts, to Miss Marr Lewis, 
bot 


On the 27th of ist mo. last, at Friends’ Meeting | 
House, on street, Jep1AH Ewen, of the dis-| 
trict of Southwark, to Exxen, daughter of Wm. Go- 
vett, of this city. 
On Thursday — Jast, by the Rev. John M. 
Guion, of Palmyra, . ¥. George L. Gurion, oi 
New York, to Miss Ex1izaneru S. daughter of Mr. 
Boker, formerly ot Philadelphia. 
On Wednesday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. E. S. Ely, Mr. Joun Auten, of this city, to 
Miss CaTuartne K. daughter of John R. M*Mul- 
lin, of Southwark. 


27 years. 

On Wednesday morning, 3d inst. Mrs. Carmanix: 
Boster, wife of Mr. John Bosler. 

On Wednesday morning, 3d inst. after a lingering 


illness, Mr. Cuantes J. Cany, in the 26th year of 
his age. 


England. 


22d year, Joan Hutme, of Mount Holly, N. J. 
On the 6th inst. in the 95th year of her age, Mrs. 
Evizaneta Howarp. 


_On the 3d inst. Mrs. Lypia Firzerracp, in the 
74th year of her age. } 


AGENTS. 


Isaac T. Hopper, 420 Pearl street, New York. 


C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales, N. Y. 
Hi. B. Sherman, Rochester, N. Y. 
John Russell, Hartford, Conn. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle, Va. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe, N. ¥. 

J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, V1. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick, Mass. 


R. Stringfellow, 


Rackoonford, C Va. 
Caleb C. Norvell, he 


Nashville, Te. 


Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Burlington county, New Jersey. e 


On the 28th of January last, by Wm. M. Hancock, : 


On Wednesday, 3d inst. Joan W. Catveat, aged § 


On Monday night, Caances Cooper, a native of 


Monday, of Pulmonary Consumption, in his yb 
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